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1/  1  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hU  fate.  If  he  reeolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerome  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  tear  teith  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  gnat  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  si  tes,  an  i  then  he  may  go  on  fearleu.—J>K  Poi. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

••  ■•a  ■ 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  activity  shown  and  the  appearance  made  by  the 
agricnltnral  labourers  this  week  in  their  May  Meetings 
will  be  a  snrprise  to  many.  For  the  last  two  years, 
while  the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  the  Eastern 
Question,  they  have  been  quietly  and  persistently  ex¬ 
tending  their  organisation,  and  now  they  are  able  to 
muster  1,200  delegates  from  their  unions,  representing 
three-fonrths  of  the  villages  in  the  kingdom,  to  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  equalisation  of  the  county  franchise. 
The  battle  on  this  question  has  been  won,  so  far  as 
argument  is  concerned.  Even  Mr.  Bright,  with  his 
clear  statement  of  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  system, 
and  of  ^e  subjects  on  which  the  county  householder 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  and  would  exercise  his  voice  for 
the  general  benefit,  could  add  little  to  the  force  of 
the  case  as  a  matter  of  reason.  All  are  agreed  that  the 
enlranchisement  of  the  county  householder  must  come 
some  day.  Hitherto  the  one  argument  against  the  con¬ 
cession  has  been  that  the  agricnltnral  labourers  do  not 
want  the  franchise,  that  they  are  too  ignorant  to  care 
about  politics.  The  recent  meetings  will  do  much  to 
take  away  this  argument.  The  movement  has  evidently 
reached  a  stage  at  which  it  will  begin  to  grow  rapidly. 
Mr.  Bright’s  eloquent  appeal  to  the  delegates  to  exert 
themselves,  and  his  reminder  of  the  way  in  which  the 
&anchise  was  won  by  the  householders  in  towns,  are 
certain  to  have  a  great  effect  throughout  the  country. 


The  arbitrary  dismissal  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  by  which 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  has  produced  such 
astonishment  and  consternation,  selecting  for  the  day  of 
his  coup  the  third  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Broglie 
Ministry,  is  within  the  letter  of  his  powers.  He  is 
free  to  choose  his  own  Ministers.  But  the  act  is  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  protestations  with  which 
Marshal  Macmahon  entered  upon  his  office.  He  had  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly  on  May  24,  1873,  and  he  pro¬ 
fessed  the  utmost  respect  for  the  body  which  had  assumed 
the  authority  to  make  him  President  He  was  merely  the 
sentinel,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  sovereign  power 
which  the  Assembly  had  delegated  to  him.  **  I  am  ani¬ 
mated,”  he  said  then,  *‘by  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  your 
wishes,  and  a  desire  always  scrupulously  to  execute  them. 
I  believe  the  majority  invariably  constitutes  the  law  in  a 
parliamentary  rSgime,  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  where,  by  virtue  of  the  existing 
laws,  the  First  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  is  the  delegate 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  delegate  of  the  law.”  If 
Marshal  Macmimon’s  respect  for  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  has  not  vanished,  the  present  crisis  should  not 
last  long,  for  the  Assembly  has  lost  no  time  in  declaring. 


by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  855  to  154,  its  opinion  of 
his  dismissal  of  M.  Simon.  M.  Simon  received  his  letter  of 
dismissal  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday,  on  the  motion 
of  M.  Gambetta,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  affirmed  the 
principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament,  and 
declared  **  that  the  confidence  of  the  majority  can  only 
be  accorded  to  a  Cabinet  free  in  its  action  and  resolved 
to  govern  according  to  Repnblican  principles,  which 
alone  can  guarantee  order  and  property  at  home  and 
peace  abroad.”  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  this 
principle  should  not  have  been  tacitly  acted  upon  by 
the  President,  without  making  it  necessary  to  give  it  a 
verbal  affirmation. 


Whatjwill  be  the  result  of  Marshal  Macmahon’s  coup  do 
foudre  ?  What  does  it  foreshadow  ?  If  he  means  to 
keep  within  the  Constitution,  his  power  is  limited,  and 
the  Republicans  will  only  have  to  exercise  patience  and 
self-control  to  defeat  him.  The  Constitution  gives  him 
the  power  to  prorogue  the  Chambers  for  a  month ; 
he  cannot  dissolve  them  and  order  a  new  election 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  only  thing  of 
consequence  that  he  can  do  with  an  extra-parliamentary 
Ministry,  in  the  internal  management  of  the  country  at 
least,  is  to  substitute  Royalist  or  Bonapartist  prefects 
for  Republican.  If  he  can  get  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  a  dissolution,  he  may  hope  to  influence  the 
new  elections.  But  there  is  another  thing  that  he  may 
do,  another  danger  that  we  have  no  means  of  estimating 
unless  we  know  the  forces  that  are  at  work  behind  the 
scenes.  If  the  Bonapartists  and  the  Ultramontanes  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  movement,  France  may  be  plunged 
in  war  before  the  month  of  prorogation  has  expired. 


Count  Schouvaloff  went  to  Russia  to  settle  some 
rivate  affairs.  But  as  they  could  not  be  arranged  before 
e  got  there,  and  as  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  known  to 
have  any  interest  in  the  Count’s  private  property,  the 
inference  is  that  matters  of  emergency  induced  the  Count 
to  break  in  upon  Prince  Bismarck’s  retirement.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  Mr.  Bourke’s  reply  on  Monday  to  Mr. 
Rylands  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  Count’s  visit 
to  Lauenburg.  Mr.  Bourke  replied  that  the  statement 
as  'to  the  British  and  Austrian  Governments  having 
agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  protest  against  the  indepen¬ 
dence  'of  Roumania  was  incorrect.  That  reply  was 
quite  correct.  The  negotiations  between  London  and 
Vienna,  which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  R^ands’  question, 
do  not  refer  to  a  protest  against  Rumanian  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  to  a  declaration  to  be  made  if  the 
Russian  armies  cross  the  Balkans.  These  negotiations 
are  still  pending ;  and,  as  Count  Andrassy  is  determined 
to  remain  in  harmony  with  Prince  Bismarck  on  fhe 
Eastern  Question,  the  matter  is  of  great  importance  to 
Russia.  What  passed  between  the  Count  and  the  Prince 
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only  ibey  knofr.  Bat  it  is  a  fact  that  a  very  lively  cor¬ 
respondence  is  going  on  between  the  German,  Anstrian, 
and  Dritish  Cabinets  on  the  question.  Still  more  signi¬ 
ficant  is  a  remark  made  by  Field-Marshal  Moltke,  after 
Count  SchouvaloflTs  visit,  to  the  effect  that  no  one  could 
assert  with  certainty  that  Eur^o  had  already  assumed 
its  final  shape  (die  endgiiltigo  Gestaltung  erhalten). 


Lord  Bnrtington  has  certainly  not  an  orator*s  gift  of 
delivery,  but  his  speech  on  the  Eastern  Question  on 
Monday  did  no  discredit  to  his  position  otherwise.  His 
criticism  of  the  Government  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  point  of  clearness  and  force,  and  it  was  lit  up  too  by 
flashes  of  humour  and  eloquence  for  which  his  lordship’s 
usually  impassive  manner  does  not  prepare  his  hearers- 
For  example,  his  mixture  of  the  metaphors  of  Mr.  Cross 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  exceedingly  h^py.  Mr.  Cross 
spoke  of  the  landmarks  by  which  the  Government  had 
been  guided  in  their  policy,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  ex¬ 
tolled  the  Government  sis  having  placed  the  country  upon  a 
pedestal  of  pride  and  glory  for  a  good  many  years. 
The  ^landmarks,  said  Lord  Hartitigtpn,  had  b^n  sub> 
merged,  and  a  pedestal  was  not  a  convenient  basis  of 
operations ;  but  if  you  put  together  the  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Cross  and  Sir  Robert,  you  get  a  not  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  position  in  which  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  have  placed  the  country — namely,  of  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  pedestal  hopelessly  gazing  at  submerged  land¬ 
marks.  The  conclusion  of  Lord  Hartington’s  speech  was 
a  really  noble  piece  of  eloquence,  none  the  less 
effective  for  its  simplicity  and  absence  of  preten¬ 
tiousness.  “  Our  strength,”  he  said,  “  abroad  as  at 
home,  consists,  I  believe,  rather  in  defence  than  in  attack. 
In  India,  as  elsewhere,  I  believe  our  true  policy  consists 
in  consolidating  our  dominion,  in  guarding  our  frontier, 
and  not  in  being  drawn  by  every  idle  rumour  and  every 
alarmist  pamphlet  from  a  position  which  is  already 
strong.  If  it  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  Indian 
dominions  that  we  should  send  forth  armies  to  fight  in 
Central  Asia  or  in  Asia  Minor,  I  believe  we  shall  find  the 
task  I  will  not  say  too  great  for  us,  yet  one  that  will 
tax  our  powers  to  the  uttermost ;  but  if,  for  the  security 
of  our  Indian  Empire,  it  should  be  our  fortune  to  con¬ 
tend  against  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  against  the  laws 
of  human  progress,  then  I  say  we  shall  have  undertal^n 
a  task  that  will  prove  beyond  our  powers  of  accompliwi- 
ment.  There  is  no  power  which  can  restore  the  sap 
and  vigour  to  the  lifeless  trunk,  and  there  is  no  power 
which  can  check  the  growth  of  the  living  although 
struggling  tree.  The  Turkish  domination  is  the  lifeless 
trunk,  the  struggling  nationalities  are  the  living  tree, 
and  this  House  is  asked  to-night  to  assert  that  wdth 
these  nationalities,  and  not  with  the  remnant  of  a 
shameful  past,  are  the  sympathies  of  the  British 
nation.” 


There  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  Servia.  The 
Serbs  are  very  uneasy,  not  only  at  the  attitude  of  Rou- 
inania,  but  also  of  the  Croats,  and  are  as  afraid  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  as  they  are  of  the  Turks.  They 
find  themselves  not  between  two  stools,  but  between 
four,  as  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  has  also  to  be  con. 
sidered.  The  war  party  is  thus  in  the  ascendant.  The 
feeling  throughout  the  country  is  that  Servian  interests 
are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  some  other  Power.  The 
national  vanity,  of  which  the  Serbs  have  no  small  amount, 
is  thereby  greatly  excited.  The  people  are  asked  if  they 
mean  to  allow  themselves  to  be  made  a  cat’s-paw  of  for 
the  contemptible  **  Wallachs  ”  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  or  for  the  scheming  “  Great  Croats  ”  of  Agram, 
whose  reception  of  Archduke  Albrecht  has  created  such 
a  sensation.  In  this  emergency  various  counsels  are 
given.  Ristich  advocates  an  independent  course  ;  Mari, 
novich  a  convention  with  Russia.  A  smaller  party, 
represented  by  M.  Mijatovich,  inclines  rather  to  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Austria.  A  crisis  in  the  Cabinet  is  im- 
minont ;  and  one  of  the  three  above-named  gentlemen 
will  determine  the  future  course  of  the  struggling 
Principality.  So  far  Marino vich  appears  to  have  the 
best  chance. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  correspondent  at  Widdin  gives 
an  account  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Osman  Pasha 
through  the  medium  of  Dilber  Effendi.  Of  course 
he  was  enchanted.  But  let  it  bo  known  that  Dilber 
Effendi — Dilber  meaning  handsome — and  handsome  in 
feature  ho  is — is  the  president  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  and  is  an  Armenian  Christian  of  that 
type  of  official  which  is  worse  than  the  Turk.  Pro¬ 
fessing  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  Christians, 
expressing  the  profoundest  hatred  of  the  Turks,  Dilber 
Effendi  is  more  Turkish  than  the  Turks.  It  is  such 
men  as  Dilber  Effendi,  with  their  plausible  manners, 
extreme  politeness,  and  intellectual  qualities,  who  do  so 
much  to  blind  confiding  correspondents  and  innocent 
members  of  parliament  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
Turkey.  We  fancy  that  the  Anstrian  Consul  in  Rustzuk, 
Ritter  von  Schultz,  would  have  been  a  better  person  to 
apply  to  for  an  introduction  to  Osman  Pasha — though 
from  the  description  given  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  did 
not  see  Osman  Pasha  at  all,  but  the  Mutesarif,  a 
governor  of  Widdin. 


There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  Government  may  consider  itself  free  to  tell 
diplomatic  secrets,  but  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  preventing  members  of  the  party  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  office  from  misrepresenting  diplomatic 
secrets  for  party  purposes.  There  is  a  dii^repancy  of 
statement  between  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Bourke  regarding  the  Berlin  Memorandum  which  ought 
to  be  inquired  into,  because  it  cannot  be  reconciled 
without  taking  liberties  with  the  law  of  contradiction. 
Mr.  Bourke  stated  last  week  that,  even  if  England 
had  been  willing  to  use  coercion  towards  Turkey, 
it  would  have  b^n  impossible  to  obtain  a  concert  of 
the  European  Powers,  because  Austria  would  not  have 
consented.  From  a  party  point  of  view  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  statement,  because  it  at  once  removes  from  the 
Government  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  blame  of  their 
timid  and  hesitating  policy.  But  unfortunately  it  is  at 
variance  with  what  was  said  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Sir  Stafford  declares  that  England  could  not  possibly 
have  agreed  to  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  to  which 
Austria  was  a  party,  because  it  implied  coercion.  The 
discrepancy  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  Mr.  Bourke’s 
saying  that  he  referred  to  a  different  time  ;  but  as  the 
words  of  his  reference  applied  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiations,  it  would  well  for  some  independent 
member  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  making  an  ex- 
planation. 


The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times  favours  us 
with  a  telegram  reporting  that  the  Russians  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  Pamir  into  India,  in  the  event  of  Eng¬ 
land  taking  part  in  the  Turkish  War.  “  Taking  part  in 
the  Turkish  War  ”  is  rather  a  vague  expression ;  but 
scarcely  so  vague  as  the  phrase  “  crossing  the  Pamir.” 
The  Pamir  is  not  a  river,  nor  a  single  mountain  'pass, 
but  a  very  mountainous  plateau  some  eighty  miles  in 
breadth.  After  crossing  this  plateau  there  are  still 
some  120  miles  as  the  crow  flies  before  the  Indian  fron¬ 
tier  can  be  reached.  Added  to  which,  the  sum  total  of 
troops  at  General  Kaufmann’s  disposal  does  not  exceed 
l  'i,000  regulars. 


The  visit  of  Count  Orloff  to  Paul  Gamier — who  calls 
himself  de  Cassagnac,  from  his  father’s  birthplace — is 
regarded  in  all  diplomatic  circles  as  an  unprecedented 
step ;  for  though  M.  Gamier  may  be  a  deputy,  he  is 
avant  tout  a  journalist  of  the  most  adventurous  type. 
This  incident  has  caused  great  sensation  in  Berlin, 
where  nobody  believes  the  Count’s  explanation,  which, 
they  say  there,  is  only  intended  for  export  and  not  for 
home  consumption  in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg. 


The  Report  of  the  Arctic  Committee  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  outbreak  of  scurvy  in  the  recent  expedition  was 
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due  to  the  neglect  to  provide  lime-juice  for  the  use  of 
the  sledging  parties.  Although  it  is  admitted  that  other 
<;auses,  such  as  the  long  winter,  the  extreme  >  cold  and 
the  hard  labour  of  exploring,  predisposed  men  to  the 
attacks  of  this  horrible  disease,  the  Committee  has  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  its  earlj  outbreak  **  to  the 
absence  of  lime-juice  from  the  sledge  dietaries.” 
Apologists  for  the  commanders  of  the  expedition 
have  suggested  that  scurvy  would  have  broken  out 
anyhow ;  that  it  was  difficult  to  use  lime-juice,  and 
more  difficult  to  carry  it ;  and  that  it  involved 
a  choice  of  evils  which  justified  Captain  Nares 
in  the  course  he  adopted.  But  while  these  excuses 
were  hardly  tenable  while  the  matter  was  under 
consideration,  they  are,  viewed  by  the  light  of  this 
Report,  wholly  inadmissible.  It  was  known  that  scurvy 
was  the  peculiar  danger  of  Arctic  expedition  ;  that,  to 
prevent  it,  lime-juice  had  always  proved  most  powerful ; 
and  that  its  application  was  essential.  By  virtue  of 
this  experience  the  medical  instructions  to  provide  lime- 
juice  were  clear  and  stringent.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this  experience,  the  use  of  lime-juice  was  culpably 
neglect^,  and  the  Committee  find  that  the  orders  of 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  for  provisioning  the 
three  extended  and  principal  spring  parties  did  not 
include  lime-juice,  thereby  deviating  from  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  memorandum  of  recommendations  and 
suggestions  of  the  Medical  Director- General.”  This 
may  possibly  account  for  the  mystery  which  surrounded 
the  history  of  the  expedition  when  it  returned,  for  the 
loud-mouthed  assumption  of  invisible  successes,  and  for 
the  indecently  hurri^  award  of  decorations  and  promo¬ 
tion. 


the  daily  papers  are  so  active  in  underrating  the  diffi¬ 
culties  the  Russians  have  to  contend  with,  in  order  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Turks  will  be  ruined  entirely  if 
somebody  does  not  help  them,  and  Great  Britain  be 
ruined  with  them,  that  it  is  well  to  check  such  glaring 
misstatements.  All  the  intelligence  we  have  received 
from  the  lower  Danube  shows  that  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
tention  of  crossing  the  river  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  has  been  done  yet, 
except  in  the  construction  of  shore  batteries  and  floating 
batteries  to  lay  torpedoes,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  river,  is  not  easy.  As  for  the  bombardment,  by  the 
Russian  batteries  at  Braila,  of  Matchin,  we  will  only 
mention  the  fact  that  the  distance  is  no  less  than  six 
nautical  miles — nearly  seven  statnte  miles — and  that  the 
intermediate  ground  is  all  swamp  and  water. 

The  week’s  telegrams  confirm  all  the  information  we 
gave  last  Saturday  as  to  the  Russian  advance  through 
R^umania  to  the  Aluta,  where  a  position  was  taken  up 
at  Turn  Magurelli  and  Islash,  as  wo  showed  in  our 
sketch  last  week.  To  this  position  must  now  be  added 
Zimnitza,  shown  in  the  following  sketch  : — 


THE  WAR  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

On  Monday  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  condensed  as  much 
nonsense  in  about  twenty  lines  as  it  is  well  possible  for 
human  ingenuity  to  accomplish.  The  feat  was  achieved 
in  an  “  Occasional  Note,”  professing  to  give  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  Dann^  at  various  points.  Thus,  the 
mean  depth  of  the  river  at  Braila  is  given  as  8  feet ;  at 
Galatz,  from  10  feet  to  17  feet.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mean  depth  of  the  Danube  off  Braila  is  60  feet  to  64 
feet ;  and  about  a  mile  further  down,  off  the  little  village 
of  Gnetchid,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Matchin  arm  of  the 
Danube,  no  less  than  96  feet.  Off  Galatz  the  depth  is 
from  16  feet  (in  one  place  only)  to  60  feet.  Between 
Beni  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  it  is  18  feet  to  63  feet ; 
off  isakteha,  16  feet  to  40  feet ;  off  Tuldscha,  13  feet 
to  66  feet ;  and  off  Ismail  24  feet  to  76  feet.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  should  have 
made  the  mistake ;  but  it  certainly  is  remarkable  that 
a  paper  like  the  Militdr-Wochenhlatt,  whence  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  copied  the  statement,  should  have  been 
led  astray,  even  on  the  authority  of  Field-Marshal 
Moltke,  from  whose  works  the  figures  seem  to  have 
been  taken.  The  Militdr-Wochenblatt  ought  to  have 
remembered  that,  when  Count  Moltke  wrote,  the  Danube 
Commission  had  not  yet  commenced  its  labours ;  and 
that  since  then  the  depth  of  the  river  has  been  greatly 
increased.  At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  at  least 
another  8  feet  may  be  added  to  the  figures  we  have  given 
above,  and  which  represent  the  soundings  taken  in 
February  last.  Then  in  another  note — derived  through 
the  Militdr-  WocJienhlatt  from  a  Russian  source,  but 
twisted  all  askew  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette — we  are  treated 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  vessel  of  the  Danube 
flotilla  which  came  to  an  untimely  end.  This  vessel, 
drawing,  acording  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  10  feet  of 
water,  nevertheless  succeeded  in  steaming  through  a 
passage  only  8  feet  deep,  after  which  feat  it  appropriately 
blew  up,  having  thus  done  enough  for  glory.  Only, 
some  days  later  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  discovers  that 
there  must  have  been  something  wrong  somewhere  in  its 
Notes,  turns  back  to  its  Militdr^Wochenblattf  and  finds 
that  the  Lh^  Djelil  drew  18  feet,  and  was  1,200  tons 
larger  than  it  had  been  represented  on  Monday.  It  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  only  two  sea-going  monitors  the 
Turks  possess. 

IWe  must  apologise  for  this  digression,  but  some  of 


Bxpuixatiox. 
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Islands.  o  .  Towns. 

Russians.  CD .  . Turks. 
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The  dots  oyer  the  columns  represent  the  front ;  two  dots,  donble  front. 
The  liigh-road  runs  through  the  Tillages. 


The  forces  actually  at  these  places  are  only  advance  posts. 
The  main  body  of  the  central  advance  is  distributed  in 
the  rear  between  the  towns  of  Alexandria,  Komani,  and 
Rusche  de  Vede,  58,000  men  being  at  the  latter  [lace, 
where  two  good  roads  lead,  one  to  Turn  Magurelli  and 
the  other  to  Zimnitza.  At  Alexandria  there  are 
14,000,  and  at  Komani  16,000  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry ; 
whilst  at  Karakal — west  of  the  Aluta — there  are  another 
16,000.  There  are  thus,  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
centre  advance  between  the  Aluta  and  Vede,  no  less 
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than  104,000  men  ready  to  back  up  the  advance  posts 
whose  position  is  shown  in  our  sketches  of  this  week  and 
last  week. 

As  regards  the  extreme  right,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
state  that  the  artillery  we  represented  on  May  5  as 
having  arrived  at  Krajova,  consisting  of  fifteen  field* 
batteries,  has  been  sent,  part  to  Tarn  Severin  and  part  to 
Kalafat,  two  batteries  having  also  arrived  at  Vircicorava, 
the  terminus  of  the  Roumanian  Railway,  and  intended, 
it  is  said,  for  an  attack  on  New  Orsova,  the  Turkish 
fortress  in  the  Danube  just  above  the  Iron  Gates.  This 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  for  wo  are  unable  to  see  what 
use  could  bo  made  of  New  Orsova.  But  this  move* 
ment  further  west  X)f  the  Russian  artillery,  coupled 
with  the  constant  arrival  of  detachments  of  sappers 
and  pioneers,  with  other  forces  now  amounting  to 
some  14,000  men,  west  of  Krajova,  leaves  no  doubt 
possible  that  the  Russian  commanders  intend  to  turn 
Widdin,  as  wo  showed  last  week.  The  artillery- duel 
between  Widdin  and  Kalafat  has  so  far  been  to  the 
advantage  of  Widdin,  in  spite  of  its  lower  position, 
owing  to  the  superior  weight  of  metal  Widdin  com¬ 
mands.  Anyhow,  in  Widdin  itself  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  damage  worth  speaking  of ;  and  it  is  said  that 
it  was  the  knowledge  that  their  fire  would  bo  heavier 
than  any  the  Roumanians  could  ’  bring  to  bear  upon 
AViddin  which  deterred  Osman  Pasha  from  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  Kalafat.  Whether  the  Russians  will  place 
heavier  artillery  in  position  at  Kalafat  or  not  cannot  be 
said  yet.  We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  Russians 
will  take  any  inore  trouble  with  Widdin  than  they  are 
likely  to  do  with  the  fortresses  further  East.  Everything 
goes  to  show  that  the  Russians  intend  to  force  the  Turks 
to  meet  them  in  the  open  field.  If  they  succeed  in  doing  so,  • 
then  the  whole  strategy  .of  the  Turks  in  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  a  defence  behind  earthworks  and  stone  walls  will 
have  been  thrown  away,  and  their  error  in  not  occupy¬ 
ing  Roumania  at  the  outset  have  become  irretrievable. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Russians,  especially 


after  their  experience  in  1853-^4,  should  run  their 
heads  against  positions  chosen  by  the  Turks,  or  ignore 
the  delil^rate  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals, 
who  wrote  : — “  Neither  -the  military  instincts  nor  the 
tactical  organisation  of  the  Turkish  forces  are  adapted 
for  the  defensive  in  the  open  field  ;  the  greater,  how¬ 
ever,  is  their  tenacity  in  the  defence  of  strong  places.” 
These  words  were  written  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1690, 
and  have  lost  none  of  their  force  since  then. 

Whilst  such  is  the  situation  in  the  centre  and  on  the 
I  extreme  right,  the  operations  are  rapidly  developing  on 
j  the  left  and  the  extreme  left.  The  chief  concentration 
j  is  now  taking  place  at  Giurgevo  and  Slobosia — south- 
I  west  of  Giurgevo  and  opposite  Rustzuk.  The  three 
j  places  form  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  Giurgevo^  is 
!  at  the  apex,  Rustzuk  at  the  right,  and  Slobosia  at 
the  left  angle.  Between  these  points  there  are  now 
35,000  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  reckoning 
three  guns  to  every  1,000  men.  At  Kirnogi  and 
Oltenitza,  on  either  side  of  the  Argos,  there  are  10,000, 
whilst  at  Kalarash  there  is  an  advance  post  of 4,000  men 
to  guard  against  any  fiank  attack  of  the  Turks  from 
Silistria.  Thence  to  Braila  there  is  only  a  chain  of 
Cossack  outposts;  but  at  Slobosia,  on  the  Jalomitza, 
there  are  two  regiments  of  four  battalions  each,  or 
8,000  men,  exclusive  of  ^cavalry  and  artillery.  On  the 
Galatz-Reni-Ismail  line  there  has  still  been  no  increase 
of  men,  but  a  notable  increase  of  defensive  works  in  the 
shape  of  batteries.  As  for  the  torpedo  operations,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Danube  itself  objects  to  them,  and  that 
the  varying  depth  of  the  channel  and  the  strength  of  the 
current  have  prevented  their  application.  All  these  ar¬ 
rangements  and  the  disposition  so  far  of  the  Russian 
troops  show  that  the  “  attempts  ”  to  cross  the  Danube 
into  the  Dobrudscha  are  simply  feints.  The  chief  con¬ 
centrations  are  at  and  near  Giurgevo,  and  on  the  Aluta 
line.  On  the  same  reasoning,  the  show  of  forces  and 
the  artillery  practice  at  Turtul^UOltenitza,  are  probably 
also  feints. 
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In  the  above  sketch  we  show  the  Danube  from 
Rustzuk  to  Silistria,  with  the  positions  of  the  Turks 
and  Russians  as  far  as  they  have  advanced.  Of  the 
works  at  Silistria  we  gave  a  detailed  account  on 
April  14.  Since  then  Rustzuk]  has  been  very  much 
strengthenel.  Earthworks  have  been  constructed  all 


round  the  town  (which  lies  on  the  hill),  and  a  strong 
fort,  lined  with  masonry,  erected  behind  the  town,  com¬ 
manding  it  and  the  Danube.  It  is  called  Levent  Tabia, 
and  is  flanked  by  two  other  works,  Sary-Beir,  com¬ 
manding  the  road  and  railway  to  Schumla,  and  Lom 
Tabia,  commanding  the  river  Lom,  on  the  other  side^of 
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which  there  are  also  two  works,  Karantina  and  Djevisli- 
Tabias,  which  command  the  road  to  Timova.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  Rastznk  to  Tartnkai  is  abont  thirtj-five 
miles ;  and  abont  the  same  thence  to  Silistria.  The 
Bnssians,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  force  between  Komana 
and  Giurgevo ;  they  have  farther  erected  batteries  on 
the  slightly  elevated  ground  at  Kirpogi  and  Oltenitza, 
and  have  established  advance  posts  in  force  at  Surtari 
and  Khilarash  to  guard  the  main  body  at  Giurgevo 
against  a  flank  attack  from  Turtukai  or  Silistria. 


THE  WAR  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Intelligence  from  Tiflis  and  Van  enables  us  to  clear 
up  the  chaos  of  conflicting  reports  from  Asia  Minor  since 
May  5.  If  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  sketch  we  then 
published  of  the  positions  round  Batoum  and  EArs,  they 
will  at  once  understand  what  subsequently  happened  on 
May  10  and  11.  The  first  attack,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  feint  to  cover  what  was  going  on  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kolova  Dagh.  The  Turks  had  a  strong 
position  on  the  heights  south  of  the  river  Choruk,  or 
Kiqtrisch,  as  it  is  called  in  the  telegrams,  though  this 
name  refers  really  only  to  the  small  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  position  was  in  turn  commanded  by 
a  Turkish  force  and  field-batteries  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Kolova  Dagh,  where  it  forms  the  southern  boun- 
dary  of  the  Choruk  plain.  The  continuation  of  this 
chain,  forming  the  southern  and  eastern  boundary  of  the 
plain,  is  called  Khatzubani.  Now  in  order  quite  to  shut  in 
Batoum  on  the  land  side  it  was  necessary  to  oust  the  Turks 
from  their  position  on  the  Kolova  Dagh  so  as  to  flank  their 
position  on  the  river  heights  lower  down.  The  attack 
was  so  far  unsuccessful,  for  the  Russians  were  not  able 
to  force  either  of  the  two  positions ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  succeeded  in  half.turning  the  Turkish 
position  on  the  river  by  occupying  the  Elhatzubani 
section  of  the  Kolova  Dagh.  The  next  battle  will  result 
in  the  occupation  of  the  lower  Kolova  Dagh,  or  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Russians,  who  will  then  be  thrown 
back  on  Ozurgeti,  and  their  rear  in  the  direction  of 
Ardanndsch  and  Ardahan  be  seriously  endangered. 
But  of  this  the  people  in  Tiflis  appear  to  have  no  fear ; 
no  reinforcements  have  been  asked  for,  or  sent.  The 
movement  is  regarded  there  as  having  been  successful, 
as  it  is  a  further  step  to  the  full  investment  of  Batoum. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  said  that  the  Russian  general 
exceeded  his  instructions,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  the 
losses  have  been  heavy.  Still  each  side  carried  ofi*  its 
own  dead  and  wounded,  many  of  the  latter  having 
already  arrived  at  Ozurgeti. 

Between  the  seacoast  and  Kars  the  operations  are 
confined  to  an  occupation  of  the  heads  of  the  valleys 
leading  from  the  south  to  Ardanndsch  and  from  the 
north  to  Ardahan.  From  EArs  itself,  or  its  immediate 
vicinity,  we  have  no  information;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  arguing  from  the  steady  advance  of  the  Russian 
third,  or  Erivan,  column,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
in  a  continuance  of  the  status  quo  before  Kars.  This 
column  had  ifrrived  at  Utchkilisseh,  and  the  advance 
guard  pushed  forward  to  near  Jeranos  and  Chamur, 
rather  more  than  a  third .  of  the  distance  between 
Bayaset  and  Erzeronm.  From  Jeranos  a  road  leads 
across  the  Agry  Dagh  to  Katsman,  on  the  A:fas,  which 
is  also  in  the  hands  of  a  Russian  detachment,  which 
advanced  from  Kulp.  From  Kagysman,  again,  another 
road  leads  to  Getchevan,  on  the  southern  road  from 
Kars  to  Erzeroum.  Thus  east,  north,  and  south  of 
Kars,  the  mountain  passes  and  roads  are  in  Russian 
hands,  though  the  Turks  still  hold  the  outlets  of  these 
passes  into  the  Kars  district  with  the  forts  of  Ar- 
danudsch,  Ardahan  in  the  north,  and  Getshevan  and 
Deli  Musa  on  the  south  and  south-west.  As  for  the 
romantic  story  of  the  garrison  of  Ardahan  making  a 
sortie,  and  defeating  the  Russians  in  their  attempt  to 
cross  the  Kara,  it  has  been  forgotten  that  Ardahan  is 
on  the  Russian  side  of  the  river,  both  banks  of  which, 
to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  fort,  are  already  in  their 
hands. 


From  Van  we  hear  that  a  detachment  of  Russians, 
comprising  two  battalions,  four  sotnias  of  Cossacks,  and 
two  field- batteries,  has  arrived  at  Amis,  on  Lake  Van, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  advance  guai^  of  a  column 
advancing  on  Melaskert,  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 
south  of  Jeranos.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  largo 
numbers  of  Kurds,  Ac.,  congregating  at  Bitlis  and 
Diabekir,  but  all  miserably  armed,  and  wretchedly 
mounted.  Men,  horses,  and  accoutrements,  all  seem 
falling  to  pieces,”  is  the  description  given. 

'  From  all  this  we  gather  that  the  centre  advance  of 
the  Russians  round  and  before  Kars  is  being  held  back, 
whilst  the  right  and  left  wings  are  steadily  pursuing 
their  way  with  the  intention  of  outflanking  Mukhtar 
Pasha’s  position  at  and  south  of  Bardez.  But  the  roads 
are  bad,  the  weather  is  bad,  and  the  advance  proper- 
tionately  slow,  though,  taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  it  is  really  rapid,'  and,  what  is  more, 
thorough.  There  are  no  gaps  anywhere. 


A  NEW  SLAVOPHIL  MANIFESTO. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  our  readers  an  account  of  a 
speech  which  was  delivered  by  M.  Aksakof  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Slavonic  Committee  in  Moscow,  but  which  was 
not  allowed  to  be  published  in  Russia.  We  have  just 
received  the  report  of  another  speech  by  that  eminent 
Slavophil,  delivered  on  April  29,  and  we  proceed  to  give 
a  condensed  translation  of  it,  because  it  throws  some 
light  on  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  Russia, 
and  especially  on  the  aims  of  the  Slavonic  Committee, 
which  took  such  an  active  part  in  the  Turco- Servian 
War.  M.  Aksakof  begins  by  describing  and  explaining 
the  present  condition  of  affairs.  **  At  last,”  be  says, 
“  the  wished-for  moment  has  arrived  !  Not  in  vain  aid 
we  believe  in  the  words  spoken  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
Kremlin.  The  words  have  produced  action,  and  the 
action  has  far  surpassed  the  words  spoken.  By  the 
simple  call  to  battle,  free  from  haughty  expectations 
and  artificial  excitement,  the  national  enthusiasm  rises 
like  a  giant.  An  unusual,  unheard-of  event  takes  place 
before  our  ^es.  The  Imperial  Manifesto  has  been 
received  by  Russia  as  gl^  tidings,  and  the  nation 
boldly,  joyfully,  and  prayerfully — making  the  sign  of 
the  cross — welcomes  them.  And  why  does  an  unwar¬ 
like,  peace-loving  people  thus  rejoice  at  the  news  of 
war  ?  Foreira  observers  and  our  own  home-grown 
Positivists,  Materialists,  and  other  short-sighted  wallers 
may  ask.  What  has  the  Russian  people  to  dp  with 
Bulgaria  ?  Why  should  it  shed  its  bloo^  and  squander' 
its  modest  fortune  in  such  a  cause  ?  Is  it  seized  with  a 
thirst  for  military  glory,  or  with  the  spirit  of  vengeance 
against  a  destroying  enemy  ?  Not  at  all.  It  does  not 
think  of  glory,  and  no  enemy  threatens.  This  is  not 
an  event  like  the  French  invasion  of  1812,  when 
the  enemy  broke  into  the  country,  burned  the  towns 
and  villages,'  desecrated  the  churches,  and  thereby 
inflamed  the  people  to  vengeance.  At  the  present 
moment,  both  the  enemy  and  the  cause  m  the- 
war  appear  to  be  something  abstract,  which  does 
not  affect  closely  our  material  interests.  Certainly 
the  honour  of  Russia  has  been  touched,  and  the 
feeling  of  national  honour  has  always  been  very 
sensitive  in  the  Russian  people ;  but  never  before  did 
the  national  spirit  attain  such  an  elevation,  and  at  the 
same  time  remain  so  free  from  all  pride  and  self-glorifi¬ 
cation.  Therein  lies  the  force  of  the  present  movement : 
it  is  an  affair  not  only  of  national  honour  but  also  of 
national  conscience.  Conscience  calls  and  excites  to 
battle.  It  is  a  war  for  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  our  enslaved  and  oppressed  brethren — a 
great,  just,  and  sacred  war,  which  God  has  entrusted  to 
Holy  Russia.  And  now  she  goes  forth  rejoicing  to  the 
bloody  feast,  loudly  and  boldly  proclaiming  the  name  of 
God,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  wiseacres  of  the  age. 
But  because  this  exploit  is  so  sacred  we  must  have  for 
its  accomplishment  clean  hands  and  a  clean  heart. 
Above  all,  we  must  pray  that,  whilst  rejoicing  in  our 
mission,  we  may  not  become  haughty,  and  that  we  may 
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‘  we  made  a  concession  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  We 
do  not  yalne  independence  for  its  own  sake ;  what  we 
value  is  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  Slavonic  cause 
by  all  the  means  in  onr  power,  and  we  have  still  a  wide 
and  glorious  field  of  activity.” 

Having  thus  described  and  explained  the  present  move¬ 
ment  among  the  Russian  people,  M.  Aksdkof  proceeds 
to  determine  the  activity  of  the  Slavonic  Committee  in 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  has  no  longer 
any  need  to  send  volunteers,  for  the  Czar  has  despatched 
his  legions  to  emancipate  the  oppressed,  but  it  ought  not 
on  that  account  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Much  still  remains  for  it  to  do,  and  the  Emperor  allows 
it  to  send  agents  with  the  army.  What,  then,  are  these 
agents  to  do  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  a  certain 
interest,  not  only  for  Russians,  but  also  for  foreign 
spectators. 

According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Government, 
the  activity  of  these  ^ents  is  to  be  of  a  purely  **  bene¬ 
volent  ”  kind,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that,  **  m  case  of 
their  engaging  in  unallowable  political  activity,”  the 
Commander-in-Chief  may  have  them  at  once  recalled. 
What  the  Commander-in- Chief *s  notion  of  ”  benevo¬ 
lence  ”  may  be,  we  do  not  venture  to  predict ;  but  we 
must  say  that,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  word  has  an  unusually  wide  significance. 
“  Your  activity,”  says  the  Committ^  in  its  instructions 
to  its  agents,  being  benevolent,  is  to  be  directed 
chiefly  to  supporting  churches  and  schools,  and  to  ame¬ 
liorating  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  Christian  popu¬ 
lation,  by  which  means  you  will  assist  the  Government 
in  the  work  of  reviving  the  spiritual,  moral,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  and  social  life  of  the  people  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  occupied  by  our  troops.”  In  the  commentary 
on  these  words  the  aim  is  still  more  clearly  described. 

”  We  have  before  us,”  it  is  said,  “  a  missionary 
work.  Everyone  who  has  at  heart  the  future  of  the 
Slavonic  world  must  seek  to  prevent  Bulgaria  from  com¬ 
mitting,  at  the  commencement  of  her  new  life,  those 
mistakes  into  which,  unfortunately,  Servia  fell  at  the 
time  of  her  emancipation,  fifty  years  ago,  and  by  which 
a  false  direction  was  given  to  her  development.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  a  certain  number  of  intelligent  young  Bulgarians 
have  l^n  educated  by  the  Moscow  Slavonic  Committee. 
Let  them  now,  in  common  with  our  agents,  lay  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  education  of  this  numerous  South- 
Slavonic  people.  Let  them  not  trouble  their  heads  with 
Constitutions  and  West  European  civilization.  Lei 
them  remember  that  without  moi^  union  with  Russia — 
in  other  words,  without  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith  as  the 
foundation  of  their  social  life,  and’the  guiding  principle 
of  their  intellectual  development — no  really  independent  ■ 
I  future  is  possible  or  conceivable  for  them.  If  they 
should  forsake  that  Orthodox  foundation,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Christian  East  from  Western  Europe, 
and  gives  to  the  Slavs  the  right  to  take  an  independent 
part  in  the  intellectual  history  of  humanity,  they  would 
become  useless  as  Slavs,  and  might,  without  any  loss  to 
humanity,  cede  their  place  to  West  Europeans.” 

These  last  words  form  a  good  illustration  of  the 
Slavophil  tendency  to  leave  the  firm  ground  of  plain 
practical  considerations  and  soar  into  the.  superlunary 
regions  of  political  transcendentalism.  If  the  young 
Bulgarians  whom  the  Slavonic  Committee  has  educated 
have  learned  nothing  more  practical  and  useful  than 
these  vague  concepti^s  of  universal  history,  we  trust 
that  they  may  not  be  allowed  to  play  an  important  part 
in  ”  the  new  life  of  Bulgaria.”  What  the  Bulgarians 
require  is  good  government,  and  if  they  obtain  that — 
as  we  sincerely  trust  they  will — they  may  safely  leave 
their  “  place  in  the  Slavonic  world  and  in  the  history  of 
humanity  ”  to  take  care  of  itself.  Fortunately,  they  are 
an  eminently  practical  people,  and  have  no  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  old  fable  in  which  the  philosopher  who 
is  always  looking  at  the  stars  ends  by  falling  into  the 
ditch. 

In  justice  to  the  Russian  nation  we  must  say  that 
M.  Aksdkof  has  few  believers,  even  in  his  own  country. 
The  masses  know  nothing  of  his  philosophy,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  educated  classes  do  not  believe  in 


be  steadfast  to  the  end.  Remembering  the  words  of 
our  poets  Khomiakofl’  and  Tutchef,  we  ought  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  not  with  blind  pride  but  with  calm  resolve  and 
humble  resignation.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  first  time 

that  Russia  fights  with  Turkey.  Turkey  was  always  the 
enemy  of  Christianity,  and  has  long  oppressed  her  Chris¬ 
tian  population.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
this  unprecedented  movement  among  the  Russian  people  ? 
The  cause  is  that  the  Eastern  Question — that  is  to  say,  the 
question  of  Turkey  and  the  Slavonians — ^has  reach^  the 
point  at  which  it  must  be  solved,  and  this  is  felt  by  the 
national  instinct.  The  Russian  people  is  no  longer  what 
it  was.  Without  changing  its  mndamental  characteris¬ 
tics  it  is  growing  quickly  to  manhood.  If  it  appeared 
in  former  times  ready  to  go  to  war,  that  readiness  was 
the  result  of  docility  and  obedience.  The  people  believed 
the  word  of  the  Government,  and  obeyed  its  orders.  It 
fulfilled  its  duty  honourably,  but  that  was  all.  At  the 

Present  time  the  Czar  had  to  restrain  its  impatience. 

he  whole  nation  is  conscious  of  the  object  at  stake. 
This  self-consciousness  and  unanimity  of  a, whole  people, 
occupying  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  first  magnitude.  Such  a  thing  was 
never  dreamed  of  in  the  old  times,  and  was  first  rendered 
possible  by  the  events  of  the  present  reign.  Twenty 
millions  of  serfs  have  been  restored  to  civil  liberty ; 
many  class-distinctions  have  been  removed,  unjust  privi¬ 
leges  have  been  abolished  ;  equality  has  been  introduced 
into  the  courts  of  law,  the  local  administration,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation,  and  the  military  conscription.  All  this 
has  gradually  and  imperceptibly  created  the  possibility 
of  that  moral  unanimity*  among  all  classes,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  Czar.  The  annihilation  of  all  these 
terriers  has  materially  strengthened  the  national  unity, 
and  quickened  the  national  intelligence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Slavonic  idea,  w'^hich  was  formerly  confined  to 
bookworms, 


1,  has  been  spread  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years.  The  uninterrupted  sufierings  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Slavonic  tribes  have  opened  up  to  the  Russian 
people  an  unknown  world  of  brotherhood  and  holy 
brotherly  obligations.  And  very  soon  this  becomes 
apparent  to  all.  The  common  people  know  little  of 
those  abstract  thoughts  and  Platonic  sympathies  which 
produce  no  action.  What  they  take  inte  their  con- 
soiousness  they  strive  at  once  to  apply  in  real  life. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  awakened  nationid  consciousness 
suddenly  produced  a  movement  which  astonished  the 
educated  classes  in  Russia,  and  reminded  Western 
Europe  of  the  medieeval  crusades.  Many  far-seeing 
people  in  St.  Petersburg  predicted  that  the  sufferings 
and  disappointment  of  the  Russian  volunteers  in  Servia 
would  cure  the  Russian  people  of  its  military  ardour, 
and  cool  their  affection  for  the  Slavs.  But  t^ese  pre¬ 
dictions  have  not  been  realised.  The  common  people 
could  not  lose  their  illusions  by  disappointment,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  had  no  illusions  to  lose.  They 
went  to  suffer  and,  if  necessary,  to  die — moved  not  by 
the  desire  of  glory  or  gratitude,  but  by  those  higher 
motives  which  are  not  affected  by  failure  or  unfriendly 
reception.  They  had  none  of  the  sentimentality  which 
newspaper  correspondents  attributed  to  them ;  and  if 
they  had  any  shattered  illusions  it  was  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Russia,  and  found  that  the  movement  had 
become  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

“  Now,  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Government, 
in  what  relation  does  the  Slavonic  Committee  stand  to 
the  Slavonic  cause,  and  what  is  its  activity  to  be  ?  I 
have  heard  people  express  regret  that  now,  when  the 
Government  has  entered  the  political  arena,  the  role  of 
the  Committee  is  necessarily  at  an 


end.  All  such  regrets 
are  totally  out  of  place,  and  show  how  little  the  real 
nature  of  the  Committee’s  activity  is  understood.  The 
Committee  never  played  any  ‘  role."  That  is  a  purely 
French  expression,  derived  from  the  French  mode  of 
looking  at  things,  and  inapplicable  to  our  actions,  which 
are  free  from  pretentiousness  and  theatrical  display.  If 
our  labours  sometimes  had  a  certain  political  character, 
that  was  accidental,  and  did  not  proceed  from  systematic 
preparation.  In  going  beyond  our  customary  activity, 
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it.  The  Press  of  St.  Petersburg,  referring  to  his  former 
speech,  advised  the  Russian  army  to  leave  at  home  all 
absurd  ideas  about  the  spiritual  elements  of  Russian 
nationality  and  “  the  essence  of  the  popular  spirit,’* 
and  to  introduce  into  Bulgaria  “  the  fruits  of  European 
enlightenment.”  If  by  that  somewhat  enigmatical 
phrase  is  meant  good  government,  then  we  heartily 
join  in  advising  the  Russian  army  to  take  that  as  its 
mission. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  M.  Aksakof’s 
speech  illustrates  in  an  interesting  way  the  curious 
mixture  of  disinterested  philanthropy  and  interested 
patriotism  which  animates  that  section  of  the  Russian 
people  to  which  he  belongs.  He  desires  that  Russia 
should  make  no  conquests,  and  should  really  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  oppressed  Bulgarians,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  wishes  that  Russian  inflaence  should  be 
paramount  in  the  Slavonic  world,  because  he  believes 
this  to  be  the  best  thing  possible  for  the  South- Slavonic 
peoples.  He  has,  in  fact,  what  may  be  called  Slavonic 
patriotism — a  sentiment  which  identifies  the  interests 
of  Russia  with  the  interests  of  all  the  other  sections  of 
the  Slavonic  race. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  LONG  DEBATE. 

In  the  continued  debate  on  Monday  night.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  rejoiced  to  think  that,  whatever  the 
result  as  regarded  the  Division  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon,  at  all  events  one  effect  of  the  debate  would  have 
been  very  much  to  clear  the  mind  of  the  country  with 
regard  to  the  actual  position  of  this  matter.”  The 
debate  has  done  more  than  realise  this  hope  ;  it  has  not 
only  cleared  the  mind  of  the  country,  but  cleared  out 
of  the  direction  of  affairs  the  extraordinary  combi¬ 
nation  of  Conservatives,  Jews,  and  Turkish  bond¬ 
holders  by  which  we  were  in  much  more  serious  danger 
than  is  generally  supposed  of  being  pushed  into  war  to 
'maintain  the  status  quo  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  These 
sentimental  defenders  of  our  traditional  policy  and  their 
own  financial  operations  have  been  so  ignominiously 
baffled  that  they  may  be  pardoned  for  pretending  that 
the  Government  majority  of  131  is  a  victory  for  them. 
Although  354  members  of  Parliament  have  refused  to 
affirm  that  Lord  Derby  has  been  ti’eated  with  disrespect 
by  the  Porte,  or  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  undeserving 
of  moral  or  material  support,  nearly  all  of  those  who  had 
the  courage  and  the  opportunity  to  speak  had  also  the 
good  sense  to  support  in  the  House  the  propositions  which 
they  were  unable  to  support  in  the  Lobby.  We  heard 
nothing  of  the  precious  proposal  which  was  made  by  one 
of  the  Pro-Turkish  organs  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  that  it  was  England’s  duty  to  obtain  from  the 
Porte  a  separate  promise  of  reform,  and  then  to  forbid 
Russian  interference  under  penalty  of  war.  Mr.  Cross 
indignantly  repudiated  the  rubbish  which  has  been 
w  ritten  in  certain  newspapers  about  the  requirements 
of  British  interests ;  he  denied  that  they  write  under 
Government  inspiration.  Inspiration  is  such  a  vague 
word,  that  the  denial  does  not  amount  to  much ;  inspi¬ 
ration  may  be  plenary,  or  it  may  be  partial ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  whoever  inspired 
the  inflammatory  invectives  of  the  Pro-Turkish  journals, 
whether  they  were  inspired  by  individual  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  or  by  their  own  wise  heads,  the  Ministers 
w’ho  have  now  the  control  of  our  foreign  policy  are  in  a 
position  to  disclaim  them  and  persist  in  more  moderate 
courses. 

Another  result  of  the  debate  has  been  to  dispel  once 
for  all  the  idea  dinned  every  day  into  the  public  mind 
by  the  Pro-Turkish  journals,  that  they  alone  are  the  true 
champions  of  British  interests,  that  they  alone  and  those 
who  think  with  them  are  prepared  to  go  to  war  in  defence 
of  British  interests,  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of 
patriotism  and  military  courage.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  members  on 
his  side  of  the  House  were  as  ready  to  defend  British 
interests  by  force  of  arms,  when  they  were  attacked, 
as  members  on  the  other  side.  Only  he  and  his  party 


have  a  different  conception  of  British  interests.  In 
Lord  Harrington’s  opinion,  British  interests  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  guarded  only  “  by  making  them  identical  with 
the  interests  of  Europe,  with  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
with  the  interests  of  freedom,  by  detaching  them  from 
a  state  of  things  which  is  not  only  corrupt  but  im¬ 
moral.”  “  I  knew,”  said  he,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  on  Monday,  “that  the  mention  of  British 
interests  was  likely  to  excite  a  cheer.  I,  like  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  cheers,  am  quite  ready  to 
fight  for  British  interests  when  it  is  necessary.  But 
what  I  want  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  what  I 
think  it  is  the  object  of  these  Resolutions  to  bring  before 
the  House  and  the  country,  is  that  British  interests  are 
not  identical  with  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.” 

Another  commonplace  of  the  defenders  of  the  Turks, 
by  which  they  have  persistently  tried  to  discredit  the 
Opposition,  has  been  severely  shaken  by  the  debate, 
though  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  cease 
to  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  No  doubt  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  will  be  told  agaiu,  as  they  have  been  told  before,  that 
they  are  guilty  of  great  inconsistency  in  denouncing  the 
misgovernment  of  Turkey,  while  they  say  nothing  of 
the  barbarity  and  deceitfulness  of  Russia.  The  kind  of 
mind  which  considers  this  an  inconsistency  is  not  likely 
to  change  its  opinion  by  an  intellectual  operation ;  any 
attempt  to  meet  this  sort  of  logic  is  more  or  less  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  Still,  the  attempt  was  made  gallantly  by 
several  speakers  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  by  none  with 
more  spirit  than  Lord  Harrington.  “  What  have  we  to 
do,”  he  asked,  “  with  the  misgovernment  of  Russia  ? 
Are  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia  under  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  Europe  ?  Are  we  prepared  at  present 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe  ?  Have  we 
undertaken  to  redress  the  misgovernment  of  Russia  ? 
Have  we  undertaken  to  establish  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  and  a  constitutional  system  of  government  in 
Russia  ?  Does  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Russia 
constitute  a  European  danger  ?  Some  bon.  gentlemen 
opposite  seem  to  think  that  it  does.  But  not  even  from 
the  benches  opposite  have  we  heard  that  this  country, 
or  that  Euroj)e,  should  take  into  its  consideration  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  Russia.  Are  we  to  hold  a  conference  at 
St.  Petersburg  as  to  the  reforms  which  are  necessary  for 
Russia  ?  I  say  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  internal 
condition  of  Russia  than  we  have  with  the  internal  con-  . 
dition  of  Central  Africa.” 

Of  course  the  Tnrcophils  reply  to  this  by  asking  • 
what  business,  then,  we  have  to  interfere  with  ^he 
affairs  of  Turkey.  Have  we  not  as  much  right  to  inter-  - 
fere  with  Russian  mis^vemment  as  with  Turkish  mis- 
govemment  ?  To  this  question,  which,  elementary  m 
it  is,  cannot  safely  be  passed  over,  seeing  that  it  has  a 
serious  hold  upon  the  minds  of  nine- tenths  of  the  fond 
supporters  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Lord  Hartington 
also,  though  no  doubt  with  a  heavy  heart,  made  a 
spirited  attempt  to  reply.  “  We  have  to  do,”  he  said, 

“  with  the  internal  condition  of  Turkey.  The  internal 
condition  of  Turkey  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  If  it  does  not,  what  is  the  meaning  of  your 
Notes,  your  Memorandums,  your  Conference.s,  and  your 
Protocols  ?  If  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mis¬ 
government  of  Turkey,  the  whole  course  of  your  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  last  twelve  months  or  more  amounts  to 
nothing  but  an  impertinent  interference  with  the  affairs  • 
of  an  independent  and  friendly  State.”  We  are  not 
sure  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Government 
would  deny  this  last  statement.  Throughout  their 
negotiations  with  Turkey,  they  have  been  at  pains  to 
deprecate  their  interference  as  an  impertinence,  and  to 
rejoice  over  their  own  defeat  as  a  proof  of  indomitable 
pluck. 


THE  UNSATISFACTORY  PART  OF  IT. 

The  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  position  in  which  we 
are  left  by  the  great  Eastern  Debate  lies  in  the  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  Government  and  the  Government 
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benches,  an  antngonism  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in 
English  history,  and  which  is  so  full  of  danger  that,  if 
the  country  w'ere  clearly  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  exists,  they  would  insist  at  once  upon  its  coming  to 
an  end  one  way  or  another.  We  have  in  office  a 
Government  which  is  tolerated  by  its  own  supporters, 
but  which  does  not  govern  them  by  its  own  strength. 
It  controls  them  at  present  by  the  help  of  the  Opposition 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  country  ;  and  its  control  may  be 
repudiated  at  any  moment,  as  it  was  on  the  point  of 
being  a  fortnight  ago,  whenever  the  occupants  of  the 
Government  benches  see  a  chance  of  carrying  the 
country  with  them  by  a  sudden  coup  de  theatre. 

Therein  lies  a  grave  danger.  The  Government,  with 
their  apparent  following  of  354,  and  their  commanding 
majority,  arc  really  in  a  very  precarious  position,  as 
regards  the  tenure  of  their  policy  at  least,  if  not  their 
tenure  of  office.  Their  unbroken  majority  deceives  the 
country  into  believing  that  their  opinions  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  they  act  are  the  opinions  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  party.  For  themselves,  they  go  a  long 
way  towards  meetii^  the  w  ishes  of  the  Opposition  with 
regard  to  Turkey.  They  do  nothing  at  variance  with  the 
proposition  that  Turkey  is  unworthy  of  material  or  moral 
support,  beyond  pleading  for  a  little  tenderness  of  lan¬ 
guage  towards  the  Turk  in  consideration  of  old  alliance, 
and  greatly  magnifying  the  duration  of  that  alliance, 
which  is  an  affair  of  much  too  recent  a  standing  and  too 
qualified  a  character  to  establish  any  privilege  of  fHend- 
ship.  An  exhortation  to  tenderness  of  language  comes 
peculiarly  well  from  the  authors  of  Lord  Derby’s 
September  despatch  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  mission, 
and  this  sentimental  forbearance  as  distinguished  from 
moral  support  is  all  that  they  plead  for  on  behalf 
of  their  protege.  As  regards  material  support,  they 
repudiated  any  claim  for  that  when  they  issued  their 
proclamation  of  neutrality.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  debate,  the  leading  members 
of  the  Cabinet  were  emphatic  in  their  protestations  of 
neutrality.  “  The  two  Powers  of  Turkey  and  Russia,” 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said,  “  have  entered  upon  their 
struggle  against  our  advice,  warnings,  and  counsel. 
What  is  our  position  ?  We  mean  to  stand  neutral  in  the 
struggle,  upon  a  footing  of  strict  neutrality.”  They 
will  abandon  that  attitude  only  if  British  interests  are 
•threatened ;  and  acknowledging  the  ambiguity  of  such 
an  expression  as  an  index  to  their  policy,  they  have 
given  a  definition  of  British  interests  with  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  quarrel.  British  interests, 
Mr.  Cross  said  last  week,  are  bound  up  with 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  added,  particularly 
the  Suez  Canal.  More  than  that,  they  have  admitted 
-that  other  Powers  besides  ourselves  are  interested  in 
*  jConstantinople,  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
(that  they  would  not  rush  into  war  single-handed,  as 
aome  continental  politicians  would  very  much  like,  if 
the  Russian  advance  should  threaten  Constantinople, 
but  would  consult  with  the  other  Powers  interested  and 
endeavour  to  concoct  an  alliance.  Only  if  Russia  should 
menace  the  Suez  Canal  do  they  consider  that  it  would 
be  their  duty  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  to  take 
immediate  action.  That  is  the  only  interest  in  the  East, 
as  Sir  Stafford  said,  “  peculiar  to  ourselves.”  And  he 
added,  **  When  I  say  peculiar  to  ourselves,  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  are  the  only  nation  concerned  in  them,  but  we 
Are  interested  in  them  so  specially  that  in  a  sense  they 
may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  us.  Our  road  to  India, 
whatever  that  road  may  be,  is  of  great  importance  to 
418.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  that  road  should  be 
kept  open  and  safe.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  invasion 
.of  India  by  great  marches  to  be  made  from  places  at  an 
immense  distance,  and  through  a  very  difficult  country, 
with  I  do  not  know  how  many  horses  and  cannons — 
these  are  not  the  points  we  have  to  look  at ;  but 
you  have  to  look  to  keeping  open  the  direct  line  to 
India  itself,  and  see  that  it  is  not  blocked  or  stopped. 
And  we  do  attach  very  great  interest  to  the  vigilant 
protection  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  Egypt  itself  in  a 
minor  but  still  in  an  important  degree.”  So  say  all  of 


us.  Nor  would  auyone  have  a  word  to  say  against 
the  sentences  with  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  followed 
up  this  announcement.  “  We  desire  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  England ;  and  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
objects  we  desire  to  be  vigilant  and  at  the  same  time 
not  over- hasty.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  everything 
in  our  eyes — to  watch  and  to  see  everything  ;  to  act,  but 
not  prematurely,  so  as  to  provoke  a  contest  by  unwise 
or  hasty  conduct  on  our  part.” 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  But  unfortunately  it 
is  not  all.  There  is  more  behind.  Behind  the  peace 
party  in  the  Cabinet,  who  desire  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  who  see  no  hope  for  Turkey  until  Otto¬ 
man  misrule  is  removed,  and  unless  it  be  removed,  there 
is  the  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party,  firmly,  even 
frantically,  convinced  that  the  Porte  would  rule 
well  enough  but  for  Russian  intrigue,  that  Russian 
intrigue  is  the  only  cause  of  disturbance  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  peace  there 
is  to  break  the  Russian  power.  If  it  were  the  case  that 
I  behind  the  present  Government — that  is,  behind  the 
present  majority  of  the  Cabinet — there  were  a  party 
thoroughly  enlightened  as  to  the  true  source  of  dis¬ 
order  in  the  East,  and  resolved,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
vigilant  care  for  British  interests,  to  seize  the  first 
favourable  moment  that  presented  itself  for  the 
successful  delimitation  of  the  Ottoman  rule,  the 
action  of  the  Government  might  be  waited  by  the 
nation  with  confidence.  But  it  is  just  the  other 
way.  Behind  the  Government  we  have  an  im¬ 
patient  party  which  tolerates  them  in  default  of 
anything  more  to  its  wishes,  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  convert  the  strict  neutrality  into  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Russia.  The  great  body  of  the 
Conservatives,  with  leaders  who  trade  in  their  pre¬ 
judices,  acquiesce  in  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Cross,  and  their  policy  of 
neutrality,  only  as  a  temporary  makeshift.  They  are 
simply  biding  their  time,  living  in  hopes  of  some  in¬ 
cident  which  may  enable  them  to  commit  the  country  to 
war,  trusting  to  the  approval  of  our  warlike  instincts 
when  they  have  taken  some  step  that  cannot  be  withdrawn. 
That  is  the  danger  which  lies  hid  beneath  the  apparent 
unanimity  of  the  Conservative  party — that  we  wake 
some  morning  and  find  ourselves  committed  to  war  by 
an  influence  of  the  existence  of  which  most  of  us  are 
but  dimly  aware.  For  the  moment  it  has  been  beaten 
back  by  the  unmistakably  declared  will  of  the  nation  in 
favour  of  a  different  policy,  but  it  is  still  lying  in  wait, 
and  the  utmost  vigilance  for  British  interests  is  needed 
to  keep  it  in  check. 


CONTINGENT  COERCION. 

At  present  we  have  in  office  a  Ministry  pledged  not  to 
depart  from  their  attitude  of  neutrality  unless  British 
interests  are  endangered,  but  pledged j^so  not  to  use  or 
threaten  the  use  of  force  against  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment  whatever  may  happen,  and  virtually  at  the  mercy 
of  a  party  eager  to  use  the  plea  of  British  interests  for 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  Never  was  a 
poor  Ministry,  in  spite  of  the  delusive  appearance  of  its 
recent  triumph,  in  a  more  precarious  and  dependent  posi¬ 
tion-hampered  by  pledges  on  every  hand,  pledges  to  its 
own  party,  pledges  to  the  Opposition  and  the  nation, 
absolutely  without  any  clear  policy  of  its  own,  possessed 
only  of  a  policy  of  negations,  an  empty  form  waiting  to 
be  filled  up  by  its  own  party  if  accident  should  favour 
them,  not  unwilling  to  execute  the  will  of  the  nation  if 
that  will  should  be  unequivocally  declared.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  if  the  Liberal  party  ^  were  in  office 
their  policy  would  not  differ  materially  from  that  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  present  Government.  But  there  is  an 
important  diflTerence  in  one  essential  point — a  point 
upon  which  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  seeming  disunion,  are  thoroughly 
agreed.  Even  the  moderate  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  repre.sented  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Cross,  have  declared  that  they  would  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  Ottoman 
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Government  into  concefisions  to  its  non.Massnlman 
subjects.  They  will  nse  argument  and  exhortation  as 
far  as  paper  can  stretch,  but  there  must  be  no  force. 
Now  this  is  not  the  attitude  of  any  section  of  the 
Opposition,  above  or  below  the  gangway.  All  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party  are  agreed  that  if  they  had  the 
direction  of  affairs  they  would  use  force  if  necessary, 
and  if  they  could  obtain  a  union  of  the  European  Powers 
to  bring  Turkey  to  terms.  The  present  neutral  Govern¬ 
ment  are  absolutely  and  unreservedly  opposed  to 
coercion  ;  the  members  of  the  Opposition  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  favour  of  contingent  coercion.*  They  would 
not  resort  to  coercion  if  their  object  could  be  gained 
otherwise,  but  they  would  not  shrink  from  coercion  if 
they  saw  an  opportunity  of  gaining  their  objects 
thereby. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  more  careful  in  the  wording  of  his  fourth  Resolu¬ 
tion,  he  might  have  carried  the  whole  Liberal  party 
with  him  in  support  of  it.  It  is  true  that  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Cross’s  direct  questions — direct  in  form  but  evasive 
in  substance — whether  the  Opposition  were  prepared  to 
go  to  war  against  Turkey  as  the  ally  of  Russia,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  expressed  his  opinion  in  a  plain  “  No.”  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  also  was  not  disposed  to  answer  Mr. 
Cross’s  question  by  a  simple  “  Yes.”  He  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  the  influence  of  England,  in  sole  com¬ 
bination  with  Russia,  would  be  safe  and  satisfactory. 
His  explanation  of  the  fourth  Re.solntion  shows  that  he 
meant  it  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  we  suggested 
last  week.  “  We  have,”  he  said,  “  a  minor  and  a  major 
issue  before  us  on  this  occasion.  The  minor,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  more  valuable  and  necessary  of  the 
two,  is  set  out  iu  the  first  two  Resolutions.  The 
major  is  that  which  is  principally  contained  in 
the  fourth  Resolution,  and  to  which  I  feel  my¬ 
self  unalterably  attach^.  The  major  issue  is  that 
contingent  coercion  by  united  Europe  or  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  European  Powers  is  a  legitimate  weapon  by 
which,  and  by  which  alone,  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
arrive  at  a  safe  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  difficulty.”  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  wish,  any  more 
than  Lord  Hartington,  to  tie  down  the  Government  to 
the  use  of  coercion ;  what  he  had  in  view  was  to  im¬ 
press  upon  them,  contrary  to  their  own  avowed  policy, 
that  coercion  was  a  legitimate  weapon,  to  be  employed 
if  circumstances  permitted  or  demanded  it.  * 

Such,  then,  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition.  It  is  not  that  the  one 
side  wishes  to  go  to  war  as  the  ally  of  Russia,  while  the 
other  regards  such  an  alliance  as  being  fraught  with 
danger  to  British  interests.  It  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have,  out  of  deference  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  party,  absolutely  shut  their  minds  to  one 
way  of  securing  British  interests,  while  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  regard  that  way  as  one  which,  if  it  had  been  taken 
in  time,  would  have  been  equally  conducive  to  our  in¬ 
terests  and  our  honour,  aud  which  it  may  not  yet  be  too 
late  to  adopt.  Mr.  Gladstone  thoroughly  disposed  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  timid  plea  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  improve  the  government  of  any  country  by  the 
use  of  foreign  arms.  He  used  the  simple  but  convincing 
argument  of  quoting  instances  in  which  government 
had  been  improved  by  such  means.  “  If  a  country  has 
a  tyrannical  government,  and  you  substitute  for  it  a 
free  government,  that  is,  I  think,  a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment.  That  was  done  in  Spain  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
That  was  done  for  Belgium  in  1830.  The  liberties  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  established  by  the  use  of  foreign  ‘ 
arms — in  the  case  of  Italy  by  the  arms  first  of  France 
and  then  of  Germany.  The  liberties  of  Portugal  were 
established  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Canning  in  1826  by 
the  use  of  foreign  arms.  The  liberties  of  the  United 
States  themselves  were  only  established  by  the  powerful 
aid  they  received  from  foreign  arms.  That  proposition 
vanishes  entirely  into  thin  air,  and  so  much  therefore 
for  coercion.” 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  coercion  is  the  beginning^  of 
war,  and  that  when  a  war  begins  there  is  no  knowing 
how  far  it  may  spread.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  able  to 


quote  several  instances  in  which  coercion  has  been 
employed  without  leading  to  a  state  of  war,  and  in  which 
the  threat  of  force  has  been  sufficient.  “  I  do  not  deny,” 
he  said,  “  that  coercion  involves  the  possibility  of  war ; 
but  I  say  that  history  shows  that  coercion,  adequately 
supported  and  in  a  good  cause,  need  not  be  followed  by 
war.  I  hope  the  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
given  up  his  view  that  Mr.  Canning  did  not  contemplate 
the  use  of  force.  Although  the  Treaty  of  1827  did 
not  use  the  word  *  force,’  yet  in  its  additional  Articles 
it  as  plainly  contemplated  it  as  if  the  word  had  been 
actually  employed.  In  the  instructions  which  were 
subsequently  given  to  the  Admirals  the  word  ‘  force  ’ ' 
was  used.  The  battle  of  Navarino,  although  a  result  of 
the  employment  of  force,  was  not  war.  The  whole  of 
our  history  is  full  of  such  examples  of  coercion.  In 
1832  there  was  coercion  of  Holland  by  the  united  action 
I  of  England  and  France.  England  on  that  occasion 
blockaded  the  Scheldt.  Another  instance  occurred  in 
1850,  when  Greece  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
principal  claims  of  England  in  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico 
by  the  undisguised  use  of  coercion.  Coercion  was  again, 
in  1853,  applied  to  Greece  to  prevent  her  from  taking 
any  part — her  action  would,  of  course,  be  adverse  to 
Turkey — in  the  Crimean  War.  In  1860,  too,  in  the 
case  of  Turkey  herself,  coercion  was  used  as  a  threat  by 
England  and  the  other  Powers,  and  it  was  that  which 
induced  her  to  agree  to  the  occupation  of  the  Lebanon. 
Now,  in  not  one  of  those  five  instances  was  there  a  state 
of  war.”  . 


CALUMNIATED  DIPLOMACY. 

Lord  Derby  has  insisted  lately  on  several  occasions 
that  diplomatists  are  not  the  double-dealing  schemers 
and  apostles  of  ambiguous  phrases  they  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be.  The  idea  that  speech  was  in  their  eyes 
simply  a  means  to  conceal  their  thoughts  was  a  verjr 
wicked  calumny.  In  this  view  he  was  recently  supported 
by  Count  Beust ;  and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  class  of  men  so  frank,  so  single-minded,  so  moral, 
and  sincere  as  the  much-maligned  diplomatists.  They 
have  really  quite  a  horror  of  deception,  and  are  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  truth.  True,  such  was  not  always  the 
case.  There  was  a  time  in  remote  ages  when  the 
diplomatist  was  not  quite  the  essence  of  veracity  he  is  at 
pi'esent,  before  he  was  rectified  and  double  distilled  in 
the  alembic  of  publicity.  That  this  essence  of  veracity 
has  not  yet  obtained  full  recognition  is  a  very  lament¬ 
able  circumstance  which  we  arh  rather  at  a  loss  to 
account  for.  Perhaps  it  is  so  very  volatile  that  it  has 
always  to  be  kept  tightly  corked  up.  Or  perhaps  it  is 
so  very  delicate  that  it  will  not  bear  handling  outside 
the  sphere  of  its  origin,  and  becomes  irretrievably 
damaged  by  contamination  with  the  outer  world.  We 
cannot  say  what  is  the  cause  of  this  misconception,  but 
certainly  cannot  agree  with  such  a  revolutionary  radical 
as  Count  Beust,  when  he  says  that  Government  itself  is 
the  chief  sinner,  and  great  detractor,  and  calumniator 
of  the  diplomatists.  That  Governments  should  be 
capable  of  such  ingratitude  towards  their  most  faithful 
and  virtuous  servants,  that  they  should  be  guilty  of  the 
sins  popularly  imputed  to  the  diplomatists,  is  a  piece  of 
red-hot  radicalism  that  even  we  cannot  subscribe  to  with¬ 
out  further  proof.  We  really  must  ask  Count  Beust 
to  modify  his  views  before  we  can  receive  him  into  our 
ranks,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prove  his  complaint  “  that 
diplomatists  appear  generally  in  the  blue-b^ks  in  the 
light  of  intriguers  and  conspirators.”  Still  Count  Beust 
ought  to  know  best ;  and  at  any  rate  we  are  grateful 
to  him  for  relieving  the  public  from  the  charge  of 
calumny,  and  laying  the  blame  on  governmental 
shoulders.  The  question  is  now  purely  one  between 
the  Government  and  the  diplomatists,  as  these  two  alone 
are  the  authors  of  the  blue-books  that  produce  the  im¬ 
pression  so  prejudicial  to  the  class  in  question. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  makes  some  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes  that  still  fur¬ 
ther  complicate  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  blame.  He 
asserts  that  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  Sir  Strat- 
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ford  de  Redcliffe  went  in  full  nniform  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  in  the  name  of  the  British  OoTemment 
advised  him  to  accept  the  Vienna  Note.  Thereupon  he 
left  the  room,  but  reappeared  soon  after  in  plain  dress 
and  overcoat,  and  advised  the  Grand  Vizier,  as  a  private 
individual,  not  to  accept  the  Note.  Now,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  reality  Lord  Stratford,  after 
having  communicated  the  advice  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  was  asked  by  the  latter  what 
his — Lord  Stratford’s — own  private  advice  was.  This 
was  ve^  wrong  of  the  Grand 'Vizier,  and  no  doubt  sur- 
)rised  Lord  Stratford  so  much  that  there  was  a  long 
«  pause  before  he  replied.  That  pause,  on  the  other 
land,  was  an  error  one  would  not  have  thought 
jord  Stratford  guilty  of ;  for,  though  the  reply  was 
a  repetition  of  his  former  advice,  the  Grand  Vizier 
regarded  the  pause,  and  not  the  advice,  as  the 
true  answer  to  his  question.  This  anecdote  of 
M.  Leroy-Beanlieu’s  furnishes  an  additional  example 
of  the  difficulties  diplomatists  have  to  contend  against. 
If  they  open  their  mouths  they  are  lost ;  if  they  keep 
them  shut  they  are  ruined.  They  cannot  have  witnesses 
at  their  tete-a-tSte  conversations ;  whilst  if  they  venture 
to  write  a  despatch  they  fall  at  once  into  those  iniquitous 
traps  of  blue-books  laid  for  them  in  every  comer  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  If  it  is  not 
remedied,  we  shall  soon  be  at  a  loss  for  diplomatists. 
However  much  virtue  may  be  its  own  reward,  it  is  not 
a  sufficient  reward  to  the  exercise  thereof  to  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  such  misery  and  suffering  as  he  is  subjected 
to  by  an  endless  infliction  of  calumny  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest  is  the  one  we 
recently  proposed,  and  which  Count  Beust  subsequently 
adopted  when  he  stated  that  diplomacy  was  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  publicity,  and  that  if  the  diplomatist  had  a 
good  case  publicity  furthered  its  object,  whilst  if  it  was 
a  bad  one  publicity  might  prevent  a  failure.  So  we 
repeat,  let  us  have  more  publicity  in  our  foreign  diplo¬ 
macy. 


THE  RIDSDALE  JUDGMENT. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  Lord  Caims  delivered  the 
long-looked- for  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  so- 
called  Folkestone  Ritual  case.  The  judgment  is  the 
most  important  yet  pronounced  upon  the  matters  which 
divide  the  High  Church  and  Ritualist  party  from  the 
rest  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
final,  and  not,  as  was  4he  judgment  in  the  Purchas  case, 
liable  to  revision.  When  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Purchas  were  argued,  he  was  not  represented  by 
counsel,  and  the  Privy  Council  consequently  had  not 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  arguments  in  his  be¬ 
half  fully  laid  before  them.  Technically,  of  course,  a 
judgment  under  such  circumstances  is  as  valid  as  if  both 
sides  had  put  in  an  appearance.  Practically,  however, 
it  has  always  been  the  custom  to  regard  it  as  more  or 
less  de  hene  ewe,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  reviewed  and  re¬ 
considered  should  the  same  questions  again  be  raised. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Ridsdale,  the 
appellant,  reopened  the  decision  in  the  Purchas  case,  and 
their  lordships  have  consequently  affirmed  that 
decision  at  great  length,  giving  at  the  same  time  their 
reasons  for  doing  so,  not,  as  they  carefully  stated, 
“from  any  hesitation  as  to  the  opinion  at  which 
they  ought  to  arrive,  but  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
elaborate  arguments  so  earnestly  addressed  to  them.*’ 
Thus,  then,  the  Folkestone  case  not  only  finally 
determines  the  especial  points  involved  in  it,  but  also 
conclusively  affirms  the  rulings  of  the  Purchas  judg¬ 
ment.  Nor  can  any  difficulty  possibly  arise  on  the 
ground  so  often  taken  by  extreme  Ritualists  of  the 
Hatcham  type,  that  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act 
is  an  unconstitutional  measure,  and  ought,  as  such,  to 
be  promptly  set  at  defiance.  The  tribunal  which 
delivered  its  finding  on  Saturday  is  the  same  as  that 
which  would  ultimately  have  had  to  determine  the 
matter  before  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  was 
passed,  and  until  the  High  Church  party  are  prepared 


to  den^  that  the  Queen  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

The  judgment  of  Saturday  can  hardly  be  called  satis- 
^emtory,  although  it  has  evidently  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  is,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  mere  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  law  arc  concerned,  more  or  less  nnimpeach- 
able.  Four  charges  had  been  preferred  against  Mr. 
Ridsdale — that  he  had  used  what  are  commonly  known 
as  the  Eucharistic  vestments  instead  of  the  ordinary 
surplice ;  that  he  had  adopted  the  eastward  position 
during  the  prayer  of  consecration  ;  that  he  had  employed 
wafers  instead  of  ordinary  bread  ;  and  lastly,  that  on 
the  top  of  the  screen  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
nave  he  had  placed  a  carved  crucifix.  On  the  first 
of  these  points  the  judgment,  at  very  great  length, 
confirms  the  decision  of  Lord  Penzance,  and  finds 
the  vestments  in  question  to  be  illegal.  The  decision 
will  be,  no  doubt,  a  grievous  blow  to  the  extreme 
Ritualist  or  “  millinery  ’’  section  of  the  High  Church 
party.  Copes,  and  albs,  and  chasubles,  and  maniples, 
and  birettas,  are  very  pretty  things  in  their  way.  They 
do  not  do  anybody  any  very  great  harm,  and  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  why  an  enthusiastic  young  parson  with  a 
taste  for  medimval  art  should  not  be  allowed  to  dress 
himself  up  as  he  pleases,  provided  always,  of  course,  that 
his  dress  is  seemly  and  decorous.  It  may  bo  urged, 
perhaps,  that  in  matters  of  public  worship  “  uniformity  ’* 
is  desirable,  but  then  nniformily  cannot  be  taken  to 
mean  absolute  uniformity.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  like  flowers,  and  candles,  and  banners,  and  vest¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  a  national  Church 
ought  not  to  be  broad  enough  to  allow  such  harmless 
folk  to  follow  their  own  silly  way.  The  same  view  may 
very  reasonably  be  taken  of  the  fourth  point — the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  crucifix  over  the  altar  screen.  With  regard 
to  this,  their  lordships  have  given  a  somewhat 
hesitating  judgment,  to  the  effect  that,  under  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  consider 
the  especial  ornament  in  question  objectionable,  and 
advise  it  to  be  removed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
most  careful  to  explain  that  upon  the  question  as  a  whole 
they  are  anxious  to  express  no  opinion,  and  that  there 
may  possibly  be  undefined  circumstances  and  occasions 
upon  which  “representations  of  sacred  persons  and 
objects  in  a  church  ’’  may  be  legitimate.  On  the  third 
point — that  of  wafer  bread — they  conclude  that  the  charge 
is  not  preferred  with  sufficient  exactitude,  and  that  the 
word  “  wafer  ’’  is  ambiguous.  If  wafer  bread  means 
bread  of  a  different  substance  and  composition  from 
ordinary  bread,  its  use  is  illegal.  If,  however,  it  means 
bread  “  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten,’’  but  circular,  and 
having  such  a  degree  of  thinness  as  might  justify  its 
being  termed  a  “  wafer,’’  then  they  hold  it  doubtful 
whether  any  charge  can  be  maintained.  The  accusation 
actually  preferred  against  Mr.  Ridsdale  left  the  matter 
open,  and  their  lordships  consequently  did  not  see  their 
way  to  find  him  guilty  of  any  definite  offence.  On 
these  two  issues,  as  on  the  first,  the  decision  is  hardly 
likely  to  satisfy  the  extreme  Ritualist  party,  who,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  attach  importance  to  the  use  of  the 
crucifix  and  of  wafer  bread.  As  it  happens,  however, 
the  Ritualists  are  a  very  small  and  very  uninfluential  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  High  Church  division,  whose  opinion  would 
not  count  for  much  if  the  question  of  secession  or  of 
disestablishment  ever  came  to  be  seriously  argued.  To 
the  great  body  of  High  Churchmen  the  use  of  flowers, 
and  candles,  and  vestments,  and  wafer  bread,  and  cruci¬ 
fixes,  and  other  such  paraphernalia,  is  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  They  like  them,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  attach 
any  vital  importance  to  them ;  and  if  the  extreme 
Ritualists  were  to  propose  secession  on  the  ground  that 
any  of  these  things  had  been  forbidden,  the  proposal 
would  meet  with  but  scanty  sympat^  from  such 
leaders  of  the  High  Church  party  as  are  Canons  Liddon 
and  Pusey,  and  as  was  Keble.  To  men  of  this  stamp 
the  High  Church  movement  means  something  more 
than  a  mere  matter  of  flowers,  incense,  coloured  tapers, 
and  other  such  theatrical  follies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  judgment  as  to 
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the  eastern  attitude  will  completely  satisfy  High 
Churchmen.  Without  entering  into  the  frivolous 
details,  both  historical  and  legal,  with  which  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  eastern  attitude  has  been  nee^essly  encum« 
bered,  we  can  summarise  the  dispute  by  laying  that,  if 
extreme  Evangelicals  had  their  way,  the  communion 
table  would  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and 
the  minister  would  stand  at  the  north  side  of  it,  and  so 
perform  the  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
table — or,  as  the  High  Church  party  call  it,  the  “  altar  ” 
— is,  and  for  a  long  time  always  has  been,  placed 
with  its  eastern  side  close  against  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  church.  This  being  so,  Low  Churchmen 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  stand  at  what  would  com¬ 
monly  be  understood  as  its  north  side,  and  to  perform 
the  service  facing  the  congregation.  High  Churchmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  stand  towards  the  north  end  of  the 
western  side  of  the  table,  and  turn  their  faces  eastward 
with  their  back  to  the  people.  The  distinction  is  not 
entirely  one  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  The* 
eastern  attitude  symbolically  implies  that  the  priest  is 
performing  an  act  of  sacrifice  with  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  humbly  on.  The 

noi*th- western attitude,  if  .we  may  so  call  it,  which 
is  universally  adopted  by  the  Low  Church  party,  implies 
that  the  priest  is  engaged  in  a  joint  act  of  worship  with 
the  congregation.  Singularly  enough,  the  decision  of 
their  lordships  does  not  attempt  to  determine  the  re¬ 
spective  legality  of  these  two  attitudes.  According  to 
their  judgment,  all  that  is  really  necessary  is  that  the 
minister  should  so  stand  as  to  be  able  to  break  the 
bread,  and  to  take  the  chalice  into  his  hands  “  before  the 
people,”  which  they  interpret  to  mean  (in  connexion 
with  the  judgment  in  the  Mackonochie  case)  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  congregation  can  actually  see  these 
manual  acts  without  anything  approaching  to  elevation 
of  the  elements.  The  judgment  is,  to  our  thinking,  a 
timid  and  feeble  one.  The  words  “  at  the  north  side 
of  the  table  ”  could  never  have  been  intended  to  include 
the  northern  portion  of  the  west  side  of  the  table ;  and 
in  determining  that  all  that  is  really  necessary  is  that 
the  congregation  should  be  able  to  see  the  bread  broken, 
their  lordships  have,  as  it  seems  to  us,  virtually  given  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  eastern  attitude  altogether. 

The  decision  will  be  a  very  serious  shock  to  Evangelical 
and  Low  Churchmen,  to  whom,  as  to  those  from  whom 
they  differ,  the  Eucharistic  attitude  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  Sensible  people  will  probably  not  trouble 
themselves  one  way  or  the  other.  There  are  surely  places 
of  w'orship  enough  for  all  of  us.  Those  who  derive  any 
comfort  from  the  eastern  attitude  can  go  to  one  church. 
Those  who  prefer  the  western  attitude  can  go  to  another. 
There  is  room  enough  for  everybody  ;  and  if  a  national 
Church  is  to  be  broken  up  by  such  a  matter,  the  sooner 
it  is  broken  up  the  better.  Important  as  the  issue  may 
be  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  it  is 
one  with  regard  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  churchgoers 
may  be  safely  presumed  to  be  profoundly  indifferent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  is  any  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  report  which  has  been  carefully  put  about 
as  to  certain  influences  which  are  alleged  to  have  affected 
the  decision.  It  is  notorious  that  on  the  eastern  attitude 
the  High  Church  party  had  nailed  its  colours  to  the 
mast,  and  that,  if  judgment  had  gone  against  them,  they 


of  all  other  nationalities.  Conjugal  fidelity,  decorum, 
ingenuousness,  modesty,  innocence,  were  regarded  as 
having  embraced  the  opinion  of  Daddy  Neptune  and 
Freedom,  and  hit  on  Britain  as  their  own  island.  The 
secret  of  family  bliss  was  ours,  and  ours  only ;  other 
peoples  might  be  courteous  and  affectionate,  but  we 
were  respectable.  A  consoling  sense  of  our  national 
respectability  went  with  us  on  our  travels — Italian  skies 
were  blue,  but  then  look  at  our  English  domestic  life — 
French  cookery  was  appetising  and  judicious,  but  con¬ 
sider  our  English  morality.  In  our  own  country  we 
took  our  accustomed  mild  excitement  of  self-reviling, 
after  the  manner  of  sleepy  folk  who  pinch  themselves  to 
keep  awake ;  we  wrote  ourselves  down  dull,  tasteless, 
clumsy,  prudish,  Pharisaic,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
ns  to  impugn  our  respectability.  That  was  as  manifest 
as  the  fog  in  the  heavens,  as  indisputable  as  Magna 
Charta.  And,  whatever  else  an  Englishman  mighi 
doubt,  he  believed  in  the  virtue  and  self-respect  of  mB 
countrywomen.  Our  wives  were  after  Cassar’s  pattern, 
our  daughters  at  worst  ministering  angels  unde- 


and 

veloped 

But  for  some  years  back  we  have  been  diligently 
taught  to  discern  our  social  world  with  other  eyes. 
Moralists  have  arisen  who,  with  gleeful  severity,  have 
set  themselves  to  chasing  away,  one  after  the  other,  our 
flattering  illusions,  and  who  have  shown  us  to  be  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  subtle  corruption  and  refined  lasci¬ 
viousness  calculated  to  make  any  right-minded  person, 
who  happens  to  be  aware  of  it,  yearn  for  a  return 
to  the  frank  and  simple  libertinism  of  the  Merry 
Monarch’s  days.  Week  by  week  they  have  explained 
to  us  how  impurity  is  lurking  in  all  sorts  of  unsus¬ 
pected  places,  is  facing  us  at  every  step — in  our 
homes,  in  our  ball-rooms,  in  our  churches — every¬ 
where  except  perhaps  among  those  who  make  no 
claim  to  purity — and  how  what  we  might  purblindly 
mistake  for  virtue  is  vice’s  sickly  and  unsatisfied  twin. 
Week  after  week  they  have  expounded  the  peculiar 
provocations  of  fashionable  millinery,  till  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  appreciate  them,  and  have  made  the 
foulnesses  of  the  fashionable  heart  so  plain  that  the 
most  unintelligent  reader  can  form  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  them.  They  have  enlightened  us  all,  old  and 
young. 

In  the  beginning  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that 
English  society  would  take  umbrage  at  the  new  method 
of  interpreting  it.  But  English  society,  tired,  doubtless, 
of  hearing  itself  called  the  respectable,  and  always  glad 
of  a  scolding  to  break  monotony,  stomached  it  with 
complacence.  The  short  essays  which  revealed  the 
mysteries  of  our  iniquities  were  jaunty  and  clever,  and 
decidedly  amusing,  and  society  was  ready  for  more. 
The  moralists  were  still  more  ready  ;  civilisation  is  too 
rich  in  vices  and  the  possibilities  of  vices  not  to  offer  in¬ 
exhaustible  suggestions  to  the  nice  inquirer.  They  had 
not  created  a  demand  without  being  well  prepared  with 
a  supply ;  and  the  supply  was  such  as  to  keep  up  the 
demand.  Their  writings  conciliated  both  the  moral  and 
the  immoral;  the  former  would  chuckle  over  the  detection 
of  vice,  the  latter  over  the  exposure  of  virtue.  The 
style  was  admirable  for  zest  and  point,  the  themes,  im¬ 
bued  with  the  life-giving  animation  of  a  vivid  and 
practised  imagination,  were  treated  with  an  attractive 
mingling  of  candour  and  piquancy  tempered  by  bashful- 
ness,  while  there  ran  through  the  minutest  details  de¬ 
picted  as  through  the  widest  generalisings,  a  subtle  flavour 
of  reticence  which  was  infinitely  expressive.  It  is  with 
intention  that  the  past  tense  is  used  here,  for  there  are 
later  productions  which  show  signs  of  the  carelessness  or 
the  weariness  of  too  long  wont — the  master-hand  seems 
to  have  lost  its  touch ;  it  is  as  if  it  somehow  ‘  worked 
by  force  of  fist  instead  of  by  the  old  flexibility  of  floors. 
The  descriptions  are  more  strenuous  and  more  explicit, 
the  inferences  more  destructive,  but  a  racy,  delicate 
something  is  lost,  which,  to  connoisseurs,  is  ill  replaced 
by  crude  force. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  in  the  process  of  destroying 
our  respectability,  women— women  of  good  repute- 
should  be  the  chief  objects  of  attack ;  and  this  apart 


would  have  seceded  in  a  body.  It  is  said  that,  in  order 
to  avert  the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity,  the  lay 
members  of  the  council — if  we  may  so  call  them — were 
prepared,  in  accordance  with  an  intimation  from  very 
bigh  quarters,  to  come  down  and  to  vote  in  a  body,  not 
as  mere  pedarii  senatoresj  but  as  judges  with  full  powers, 
for  the  very  compromise  which  has  been  effected.  If 
this  be  so,  the  timid  and  guarded  character  of  the 
judgment  can  be  easily  understood.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  national  Church  has  been  saved  by  a 
compromise. 


THE  DEPRAVITY  OF  ENGLISH  LADIES. 

There  used  to  be  among  the  English  a  complacent 
idea  of  their  own  domestic  virtues  as  superior  to  those 
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from  indaoemeiitB  of  any  supposed  personal  rancour  in 
the  moralists  towards  them,  and  simply  because  in  their 
fair  fame  lay  the  strength  and  boast  of  respectability. 
Moreover,  there  would  have  been  nothing  novel  and  sur¬ 
prising  in  making  lamentation  about  the  long  familiar 
sins  of  men — about  the  sowing  of  wild  oats  and  the 
wasting  of  substance ;  any  preacher  in  the  pulpit 
could  do  that,  and  send  his  audience  to  sleep  over 
it.  The  moralists  must  keep  their  audience  awake. 
They  have  turned  their  lanterns  on  our  homes,  and 
showed  ns  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters,  all  wanton  and 
mercenary  at  heart,  saved  from  absolute  dishonour  only 
by  their  selfishness  and  the  'preventive  etiquettes  of 
society ;  their  follies  and  their  prudences,  their  mirth  and 
their  earnest,  all  alike  prompted  by  sensual  instincts 
and  forbidden  wishes,  ana  regulated  by  considerations  of 
material  interests ;  their  dress  deliberately  meretricious ; 
their  amusements  intentionally  dangerous.  That  was 
novel  and  striking,  and  successful.  People  who  were 
not  already  subscribers  to  the  periodicals  in  which  these 
revelations  were  made  hastened  to  become  subscribers, 
the  moralists  had  readers  in  plenty,  and  the  readers  had 
something  to  discuss — or  rather  to  talk  about — at 
dinner  parties.  There  was  little  discussion  in  the  shape 
of  debate,  for  it  is  a  note  of  stupidity  to  be  unable  to 
discern  the  wickedness  around  one,  and  we  could  not 
afibrd  to  bo  guilty  of  stupidity.  So  we  settled  down  to 
the  new  view  with  our  usual  English  resignation  to  a 
fait  accompli,  consented  to  the  depravity  of  everybody’s 
female  relatives  except  our  own,  and,  with  our  usual  Eng¬ 
lish  want  of  logic,  went  about  practically  extending  the 
exception  to  every  lady  we  met.  And  in  this  contentment  a 
good  many  people  got  tired  of  the  moralists,  who  seemed 
to  them  to  be  harping  too  long  on  the  same  chords — the 
strain  had  become  commonplace  by  repetition,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  voted  a  nuisance.  The  moralists  have  risen  to 
the  occasion.  They  have  made  their  women  worse,  and 
they  have  turned  their  lantern  on  the  children. 

But  here  patience  breaks  down.  One  cannot  speak 
without  loathing  of  the  monstrous  prurience  which  has 
<5onoeived  the  foulness  of  precocity  and  perversion  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  minds  of  children.  Spoiled  children  may 
be  cross,  vain,  selfish,  pert,  greedy,  presumptuous;  they 
•may  ape  the  ways  of  their  elders;  they  may  imitate  the 
flirtations  and  the  courtships,  and  repeat  the  fast  and 
frivolous  talk  of  which  they  have  been  suffered  to  be 
the  spies  and  eavesdroppers  ;  they  may  bo  so  far  from 
the  unconsciousness  and  unsuspectingness  of  genuine 
childhood  as  almost  to  deserve  the  malignance  of  the 
hatred  they  seem  to  have  excited,  or  so  inconvenient 
and  forward  as  to  account  for  it — but  they  are  human 
and  they  are  children.  In  the  names  of  common  sense 
and  common  decency  let  it  be  forborne  to  make  them 
too  the  subjects  of  an  obscene  psychology,  and  to  credit 
them  with  impulses  and  calculations  impossible  to  their 
years  and  their  kind. 

There  is  something  more  to  be  said  as  to  the  protracted 
onslaughts  on  the  reputation  of  pretty  well  all  classes  of 
reputable  women.  The  reputable  women,  if  they  have 
not  previously  brought  it  on  themselves,  offered  too 
many  tempting  weaknesses  in  their  armour.  Fashions 
took  a  bad  turn  among  them — and  have  taken  a  worse 
since  the  moralists  began.  Good  women  ought  to  resist 
bad  fa.shions,  but,  save  some  rare  exceptions  who  are 
generally  condemned  as  strongminded  or  anxious  to  be 
conspicuous,  they  do  not.  For  one  thing  the  men  of 
their  families,  who  as  a  rule  dread  nothing  more  for 
their  female  relatives  than  eccentricity  of  appearance, 
would  discourage  them  from  rebellion  against  a  reigning 
mode ;  for  another  they  get  speedily  accustomed  to  what 
everybody  else  wears  and,  perhaps  not  unreasonably, 
see  no  immodesty  in  any  garb  which  does  not  force 
attention  by  its  singularity.  Then  there  were  doubtless — 
for  there  always  are  many  matrons  who  forget  that  they 
were  not  girls — many  girls  who  forgot  to  exact  the 
respect  due  to  their  maidenly  dignity.  There  were,  for 
unhappily  there  always  are,  careless  mothers  and  dis¬ 
loyal  wives  to  be  found.  Some  of  the  types  presented 
existed — whether  enough  to  justify  the  generalising  from 
them  is  another  matter.  On  the  whole  the  pictures  of 


English  life  presented  might  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
reader  to  be  evolved  partly  from  the  depths  of  the 
writer’s  inner  consciousness,  partly  from  reminiscences 
of  French  noyels  for  the  matrons’  figures,  and  sensation 
novels  for  the  j^irls’,  but  it  was  noised  abroad  that  certain 
of  the  portraits,  whether  fair  likenesses ,  or  not,  had 
their  living  originals,  and  the  moralists  might  plead  the 
famous  **Pensez  done,  e’est  monamie  intime;  est-ce  qne 
je  voudrais  la  calomnier  ?  ” 

But  if  we  admit  so  much,  must  we  needs  infer  that 
every  silly  girl  who  flaunts  in  the  indiscreet  fashions  of 
the  day,  and  giggles  for  admiration,  is  rejoicing  in  con- 
scions  impropriety  and  cherishing  immodest  aspirations ; 
that  every  wife  who  is  foolishly  pleased  with  flatteries 
she  ought  to  resent  is  given  up  to  vicious  propensities  ? 
Must  we  believe  the  moralists,  or  may  we  trust  our  own 
experience  of  average  men  and  women,  and  reject  these 
imaginations  of  wholesale  depravity,  of  assignations  and 
intrigues,  of  guilt  in  the  afternoon  cup  of  tea,  and 
danger  in  the  morning  call  ? 


ITALIAN  SERVANTS  versus  ENGLISH. 

The  servant  difficulty,  now  under  so  much  discussion, 
is  supposed  by  English  people  to  be  confined  to  their 
own  country,  but,  if  the  grumblers  could  but  know  what 
people  in  a  remote  part  of  Italy  suffer  from  these 
necessary  evils,  they  would  cease  to  murmur,  and  would 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  superior  good  fortune. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  great  towns  of  Italy  servants  may 
he  found  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  greatest 
“  treasure  ”  that  may  fall  to  our  lot  in  England.  They 
demand  but  little  pay,  eat  next  to  nothing,  are  temperate, 
intelligent,  pleasing  in  manner,  not  particular  about 
what  is  or  is  not  their  place,  and  can  work  well  when 
absolutely  obliged.  On  the  other  hand,  they  never  do 
anything  at  all  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  They  are 
affiicted  with  hydrophobia  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
They  never  tell  the  truth,  on  principle,  even  when  it 
would  be  to  their  own  advantage  to  do  so.  They  have 
no  morality  amongst  them.  Such  a  thing  as  a  cha< 
racter  ”  is  never  even  asked  for  with  an  Italian  servant. 
They  are  vindictive  to  the  last  degree,  and  if  you  dismiss 
one  summarily  you  not  unfrequently  risk  your  life.  They 
will  bear  a  good  deal,  however,  that  English  servants 
would  by  no  means  endure.  Their  masters  may  swear 
at  them,  half  starve  them,  pay  them  nothing,  if  only 
they  leave  them  free  to  parade  the  streets  in  the  even¬ 
ings  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  and  have  their  fun. 
The  one  necessity  of  their  life  is  amusement. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  there  are  drawbacks  there  are 
also  counterbalancing  advantages  in  this  state  of  things, 
and  that  Italian  servants  in  great  towns  are  no  worse, 
on  the  whole,  than  their  English  fellows.  That  may  be 
so  ;  but  let  Englishwomen  who  live  at  home  at  ease  read 
the  following  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a  family  in 
the  country.  “  When  we  first  decided,”  the  narrative 
runs,  “  on  leaving  the  beaten  track  and  setting  up  a 
‘  campagna  ’  in  a  remote  place,  any  difficulties  about 
servants  were  the  last  that  occurred  to  us.  There  would 
be  servants  of  course  in  the  towns  and  villages  around 
us,  who,  for  a  trifling  addition  to  their  wages  (usually, 
we  heard,  about  five  francs  a  month),  would  be  delighted 
to  come  to  us.  Then  there  were  plenty  of  peasants  to 
do  the  rough  work,  who,  in  time,  would  learn  to  be 
good  servants.  What  could  be  simpler  ?  So  we 
reasoned  in  the  innocence  of  our  hearts.  We  began 
with  a  camei'iera,  who  announced  herself  a  first-rate 
hairdresser,  dressmaker,  cook,  housemaid,  Ac.,  and  a 
bright,  good-looking  peasant  girl  of  seventeen,  whom 
we  set  to  work  to  ‘  educate.’  The  cameriera  not  only 
displayed  absolute  ignorance  on  all  the  subjects  in  which 
she  declared  herself  a  proficient,  but  turned  out  to  bo 
one  of  the  most  disreputable  characters  in  the  town  from 
which  we  took  her.  The  lady  who  had  recommended 
her,  w'hen  remonstrated  with,  merely  said,  ‘What 
would  you  have  ?  They  are  all  bad  characters.’  Having 
dismissed  Maria,  we  concentrated  our  attention  on  the 
young  peasant.  She  was  intelligent,  and  could  learn 
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everything  except  civilisation,  but^  she  was  a  barbarian  She  hopes  she  has  given  satisfaction,  would  not  for  the 
whom  nothing  ccmld  tame.  In  vain  we  gave  her  shoes  world  leave  us,  but  Giuseppe  is  so  pressing,  and  they  have 
and  stockings.  She  never  would  keep  them  on  for  five  waited  seven  years,  and  so  on.  She  is  quite  prepared  to 
minutes  together.  In  vain  did  we  attempt  to  teach  her  state  his  age,  profession,  the  name  of  his  maternal 
to  modify  her  language,  or  to  treat  us  with  any  sort  of  grandfather,  or  any  other  piece  of  information  that  may 
respect.  One  day  she  flatly  refused  to  do  any  more  be  required  concerning  Giuseppe ;  but  when  we  make 
work,  so^  had  to  be  dismissed.  She  departed  barefoot  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  glib  state* 
and  rejoicing  to  the  wretch^  home  whence  we  took  ments,  we  find  that  the  person  concerning  whom  we  have 
her,  and  where  she  and  her  sixteen  brothers  and  sisters  heard  so  much,  and  whose  letter  *we  have  read,  never 
had  never  by  any  chance  had  enough  to  eat.  existed  at  all.  Nothing  daunted,  Lucia  then  declares 

“  Next  we  tried  a  protegee  of  the  nuns.  The  best  pupil  that  if  he  never  existed  he  must  cruelly  have  deceived 
in  a  convent  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  foundlings  was  her,  and  she  must  immediately  go  in  search  of  him — where- 
confided  to  our  care.  Concetta  had  never  been  outside  upon  she  departs.  This  style  of  leave-taking  is  irri- 
convent  walls.  All  she  had  learnt  of  a  practical  tating,  but  at  least  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  warning, 
natnre  was  the  art  of  embroidery,  in  which  certainly  she  is  more  embarrassing  to  wake  up  one  morning  and 
excelled ;  but  then  we  did  not  want  embroidery,  and  we  that  you  have  not  been  called  because  your 

did  want  the  beds  made,  and  the  rooms  swept  and  housemaid  has  been  taken  with  a  capriccio  and  has 
dusted.  It  was  again  a  case  of  raw  material  to  be  disappeared  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  to  be 
worked  upon.  We  hoped  to  be  more  successful  this  i*^  middle  of  the  fortnightly  wash  and  see  your 
time.  The  girl  was  remarkably  clever  and  not  in-  laundress  running  down  the  road  with  her  bundle  under 
tractable.  She  soon  learnt  to  be  useful,  and  after  arm,  leaving  the  clothes  in  soak.  It  is  awkward, 
sundry  gentle  hints  discovered  besides  that  it  was  not  when  you  are  very  hungry,  and  want  to  know  why 
the  correct  thing  to  come  into  the  sitting-room  of  an  dinner  is  not  ready,  to  be  told  that  the  cook  has  been 
evening  and  join  in  the  conversation,  squatting  on  the  missing  some  time,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  has  run 
floor,  and  that,  however  amiable  might  be  the  inclination  away.  When  the  wet-nurse  is  taken  with  a  capriccio, 
to  take  me  round  the  waist  and  embrace  me,  it  should  and  leaves  the  baby  crying  for  its  food,  the  situation  is 
be  restrained.  My  husband  thought  it  his  duty  to  let  something  more  than  awkward. 

,  her  know  that  the  Pope  does  not  sleep  on  straw,  and  is  **  Having  made  the  discovery  that  capriccios  usually 
not  in  a  state  of  actnal  starvation.  *  Dunque  come  occurred  immediately  after  the  monthly  waged  had  been 
Vittorio !  *  was  her  astonished  exclamation,  when  the  paid,  it  stmck  us  that  it  might  be  better  to  pay  the 


beauty  and  luxuries  of  the  Vatican  and  the  state  which 
still  surrounds  Pio  Nono  were  described  to  her.  ‘  And 
they  persuaded  me  to  send  him  all  the  money  I  earned 
by  my  embroidery !  It  was  too  bad.*  These  lessons 
were  only  too  well  learnt.  Concetta’s  sentiments 
towards  the  well-meaning  nuns  who  had  brought  her 
up  underwent  a  change,  and  the  good  ladies  were 
<]c8tined  to  be  cruelly  disappointed  in  their  best  pupil. 
She  left  us  jnst  as  we  were  beginning  to  rely  upon  her 
services,  to  place  herself  in  the  town.  Soon  after  we 
heard  of  her  dismissal  in  disgrace  for  having  concealed 
a  young  man  in  a  cupboard.  Such  was  the  result  of 
the  convent  tmining ! 

**  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  all  our 


servants  quarterly.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was 
that  for  three  months  we  got  on  without  the  usual 
casualties,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  such 
a  general  flight  that  we  were  obliged  to  harness  the 
pony-carriage  and  drive  twenty  miles  to  the  nearest 
habitable  hotel,  where  we  remained  some  time  before 
we  could  again  muster  an  establishment.  We  were 
not  alone  in  our  misfortunes.  Oar  neighbours  con¬ 
doled  with  us,  but  assured  us  that  we  were  no 
worse  off*  than  they.  One  of  our  friends  was  driving 
his  own  carriage  from  one  town  to  another,  with 
a  servant  behind  ;  when  he  arrived  at  his  destina¬ 
tion,  and  looked  round  for  the  man  to  take  the  horses 
round  to  the  stable,  he  discovered  that  the  rogue  had 


disastrous  experiences  in  the  matter  of  servants,  or  how  slipped  ont  behind  and  returned  to^  his  native  viUap, 


manv  we  tried  in  the  conrse  of  two  years.  The  worst  they  tad  passed  on  the  way.  These  are  but  a 

we  were  obliged  to  dismiss,  and  the  better  ones  would  annecdotes  of  one  famly  s  eipenenees,  bnt  may 

not  stay  even  for  triple  the  usual  wages  in  a  place  where  Jo  show  that  English  serysnta  are  at  least  not 

they  conid  get  no  amnsement.  They  left  ns  always  at  than  those  of  other  conntries. 

the  most  inconvenient  time,  and  at  a  moment’s  notice.  ^ _ _ _  .  —  ...  ■.  ■  - 

Why  they  could  not  simply  give  warning,  and  leave  at 

the  end  of  a  month,  or  of  a  fortnight,  we  never  could  dis-  QREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY, 
cover,  but  for  some  inscrutable  reason  their  departure  .  TtrTTrrjiLr  nr  jmr 

was  either  the  result  of  a  laborious  intrigue,  or  what  WILLIAM  BLACKf 

appeared  to  be  a  sudden  panic.  This  last  mode  of  pro-  Author  of  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,*  *  The  Princese 

ceeding  is  so  well  known  in  the  country  as  to  be  called  Thtde* 

a  capriccio.  ^ 

“  The  ingennity  displayed  in  concocting  a  plausible 
excuse  for  immediate  departure  was  sometimes  remark-  CHAPTER  *XX. 

able.  Marietta  or  Teresina  would  suddenly  appear  on  ^  certain  club. 

the  scene  with  red  eyes,  dishevelled  hair,  and  every 

symptom  of  distraction.  In  her  hand  an  open  letter.  Bolitho,”  said  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour,  as  the  two  companions 
‘  Signor  I  Signora  !  *  she  exclaims,  sinking  on  her  knees  were  preparing  to  leave  for  the  London  train,  when  you  see 
before  us.  *  Behold  this  letter !  What  is  to  become  of  anything  to  her  about  this  affair.  She 


GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,*  *  The  Princess 
of  Thxde*  ^c, 

CHAPTER  XX. 

AT  A  CERTAIN  CLUB. 


me  ?  ’  The  letter,  all  blotched  and  scrawled,  written 
evidently  in  haste  and  grief,  is  to  implore  Marietta,  in 
pathetic  terms,  to  hasten  at  once  to  her  stricken  mother 
or  dying  father.  She  must  depart  instantly  !  Of  course 
she  will  come  back  again.  *  Oh,  yes,  to-morrow.’  She 
is  so  sorry  to  leave  us  even  for  a  moment ;  she  loves 


would  only  be  annoyed  to  think  that  she  was  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  such  a  wretched  wrangle.  Women  are  better  out 
of  these  things.” 

Now  Mr.  Bolitho  was  somewhat  vexed.  The  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  in  life  of  this  bland,  elderly,  easy-going  gentleman  was 


ns  so ;  and  kissing  ns  on  both  ohreks  (my  h^band’s  sex  ^  everywhere,  or  at  least  acquaintances,  so  that 

does  not  exclude  him  from  this  style  of  salute  on  solemn  f  ..  vxi.*  v 

occasions),  she  goes  off  in  the  waggon  which  has  been  you  could  scarcely  have  mentioned  to  him  a  borough  m  Eng- 

waiting  for  her  in  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  by  which  land  in  which  he  did  not  know,  more  or  less  slightly,  some 
her  carefully-packed  trunk  has  been  conveyed  to  the  man  of  influence.  And  here  he  had  been  involved  in  a  quar- 
station  the  day  before.  Another  favourite  device  is  an  because  of  the  impetuous  temper  of  this  foolish  young 

impatient  lover.  A  letter  is  produced  fronu  the  ardent  EagUb^  I 

young  man,  declaring  that  he  can  wait  no  longer.  His  ^  fv  .  ...  :i«  « t  .m 

beloved  Lucia  or  Chiara  must  fix  the  wedding-day.  “I  don’t  think,”  said  he,  with  a  wry  smile,  that  I  am 

Smiles  and  blushes  are  the  stage  business  this  time,  likely  to  see  Lady  Sylvia.” 
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Whftt  do  you  mean  P  ”  Balfour  asked,  as  they  set  out  to 
walk  to  the  station. 

**  Ob,  well,  you  know,”  replied  the  astute  Parliamentary 
agent,  with  this  sorry  laugh  still  on  his  face,  haye  a  strong 
suspicion — you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  Lady 
Sylvia  looks  on  me  as  a  rather  dangerous  and  disreputable 
person,  who  is  likely  to  lead  you  into  bad  ways — bribery  and 
corruption,  and  all  that.  I  am  quite  sure  from  her  manner  to 
me  at  Mainz  that  the  cousidered  me  to  be  the  author  of 
an  abominable  conspiracy  to  betray  the  people  of  Engle* 
bury—” 

Yes,  I  think  she  did,” Balfour  said,  with  a  laugh,  ^'andlthink 
she  was  right  Y^ou  were  the  author  of  it,  no  doubt,  Bolitho. 
But  then  it  was  all  a  joke — we  were  all  in  it,  to  the  extent  of 
talking  about  it  What  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  young  niind 
is  that  women  don't  understand  jokes  of  that  sort — and — and 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  said  nothing  about  it  before 
Lady  Sylvia.  In  fiict,”  he  added,  with  more  firmness,  I 
don't  wish  my  wife  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  electioneering 


**  Quite  right,  quite  right,”  responded  Mr.  Bolitho,  with 
grave  suavity  :  but  he  knew  very  well  why  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour 
had  never  asked  him  to  dine  at  The  Lilacs. 

**  Now,*^’  said  B.dfour,  when  they  had  reached  the  station 
and  got  their  tickets,  “  we  shall  be  in  London  between  six  and 
seven.  What  do  you  say  to  dining  with  me  P  I  shall  be  a 
bachelor  for  a  few  evenings,  before  going  down  to  the 
country.” 

Mr.  Bolitho  v  as  nothing  loth.  A  club  dinner  would  be 
grateful  after  his  recmt  experience  of  rural  inns. 

**  At  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  Reform  ?  Which 
shall  it  be  P  ”  asked  the  young  man,  carelessly. 

But  Mr.  Bolitho  regarded  it  as  a  serious  matter.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  cooking  at  both  houses — in 
fact,  with  the  cooking  at  pretty  nearly  every  club  in  the  parish 
of  St  James's.  After  some  delay,  he  chose  the  Reform;  and 
he  was  greatly  relieved  when  he  saw  his  companion  go  off  to 
telegraph  to  the  steward  of  the  club  to  put  down  his  guest's 
name  in  the  books.  That  showed  forethought.  He  rather 
dreaded  Mr.  Balfour's  well-known  indifference  about  such 
matters.  But  if  he  was  telegraphing  to  the  steward,  surely 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  P 

And  when  at  length  they  reached  London,  and  had  driven 
straight  on  to  the  club,  the  poor  man  had  amply  earned  his 
dinner.  He  had  been  cross-examined  about  this  person  and 
that  person ;  had  been  driven  into  declaring  his  opinion  on 
this  question  and  that ;  had  been  alternately  laughed  at  and 
lectured  until  he  thought  the  railway  journey  was  never  going 
to  end.  And,  now  as  they  sat  down  at  the  small  white  table, 
Mr.  Balfour  w'os  in  a  more  serious  mood ;  and  was  talking 
about  the  agricultural  labourer.  A  paper  had  just  been  read  at 
the  Farmers'  Club  which  would  doubtless  be  very  valuable  as 
giving  the  employer's  side  of  the  question ;  did  Mr.  Bolitho 
know  where  a  full  report  of  that  address  could  be  got  P 

Mr.  Bolitho  was  mutely  staring  at  the  framed  bill  of  fare 
that  the  waiter  had  brought  to  the  table.  Was  it  possible, 
then,  that  Balfour  had  ordered  no  dinner  at  all  P  Was  he 
merely  going  to  ask — in  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
club — for  some  haphazard  thing  to  take  the  place  of  a  properly 
prepared  dinner. 

**  Will  you  have  some  soup  P  Do  you  ever  take  soup  P  ” 
asked  his  host  absently ;  and  his  heart  sank  within  him. 

**  Yes,  I  will  take  some  soup,”  said  he,  gloomily. 

They  had  the  soup.  Mr.  Balfour  was  ag^n  plunged  in  the 
question  of  agricultural  labour.  He  did  not  notice  that  the 
waiter  was  calmly  standing  over  them. 


Oh,”  said  he,  suddenly  recalling  himself,  fish  P  Do  you 
ever  take  fish,  Bolitho  P  ” 

Well,  yes,  I  will  take  some  fish,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  some¬ 
what  petulantly ;  at  this  rate  of  waiting  they  would  finish 
their  dinner  about  two  in  the  morning. 

Bring  some  fish,  waiter — ^any  fish — salmon,”  said  he  at  a 
venture ;  for  he  was  searching  in  a  handful  of  papers  for  a 
letter  he  wished  to  show  his  guest.  When  he  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  salmon,  he  asked  for  any  fish  that  was  ready^ 
or  any  joint  that  was  ready ;  and  then  he  succeeded  in  finding 
the  letter. 

They  had  some  fish,  too.  He  was  talking  now  about  the 
recently  formed  association  of  the  employers  of  labour.  He 
absently  poured  out  a  gloss  of  water,  and  drank  some  of  it. 
Mr.  Bolitho's  temper  was  rising. 

**  My  dear  fellow,”  Balfour  said,  suddenly  observing  that  hie 
guest's  plate  was  empty.  “  I  beg  your  pardon.  You’ll  have 
some  joint  now,  won't  you  P  They  always  have  capital  joints 
here ;  and  it  saves  so  much  time  to  be  able  to  come  in  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  have  a  cut.  I  generally  make  that  my 
dinner.  Waiter,  bring  some  beef,  or  mutton,  or  whatever 
there  is.  And  you  were  saying,  Bolitho,  that  this  association 
might  turn  out  a  big  thing  P  ” 

Mr.  Bolitho  was  now  in  a  pretty  thoroughgoing  rage.  He- 
had  not  had  a  drop  of  anything  to  drink.  In  fact,  he  would 
not  drink  anything  now — not  even  water.  He  would  sooner 
parch  with  thirst.  But  if  ever — he  vowed  to  himself — if  ever 
again  he  was  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to  accept  an  invitation  ta 
dine  with  this  thick-headed  and  glowering-eyed  Scotchman, 
then  he  would  allow  them  to  put  strychnine  in  every  dish. 

If  Mr.  Bolitho  had  not  got  angry  over  the  wretched  dinner 
he  was  asked  to  eat,  he  would  frankly  have  reminded  his  host 
that  he  wanted  something  to  drink.  But  his  temper  once 
being  up,  he  had  grown  exceedingly  bitter  about  the  absence 
of  wine.  He  had  become  proud.  He  longed  for  a  glass  of  the 
water  before  him ;  but  he  would  not  take  it  He  would  wait 
for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  enemy  overcome  with  shame 
when  his  monstrous  neglect  was  revealed  to  him. 

Temper,  however,  is  a  bad  substitute  for  wine,  when  a  man 
is  thirsty.  Moreover,  to  all  appearance,  this  crass  idiot  wae 
likely  to  finish  his  dinner  and  go  away  without  any  suspidoD 
that  he  had  grievously  broken  the  laws  of  common  decency 
and  hospitality.  He  took  a  little  sip  of  water  now  and  again, 
as  innocently  as  a  dipping  swallow.  And  at  length  Mr» 
Bolitho  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Thirst  and  rage  combined 
were  choking  him. 

“  Don’t  you  think,  Balfour,”  said  he,  with  an  outward  calm 
that  revealed  nothing  of  the  wild  volcano  within,  **  don't  you 
think  one  might  have  a  glass  of  wine  of  some  sort  P  ” 

Balfour,  with  a  stare  of  surprise,  glanced  round  the  table» 
There  certainly  was  no  wine  there. 

My  dear  fellow,”  said  he,  with  the  most  obvious  and 
heartfelt  compunction,  ^^1  really  beg  your  pardon.  What 
wine  do  you  drink  P  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  sherry  P  ” 

Bolitho  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  determination 
of  drinking  nothing  at  all ;  but  the  consuming  thirst  within, 
was  too  strong  for  him.  He  was  about  to  accept  this  offer 
sulkily  when  the  member  for  Ballinascroon  seemed  to  recollect 
that  he  was  entertaining  a  guest. 

Oh,  no,”  lie  said,  anxiously ;  ^^of  course  you  will  have  some 
champagne.  Waiter,  bring  the  wine-list  There  you  are, 
Bolitho ;  pick  out  what  you  want,  like  a  good  fellow.  It  was 
really  very  forgetful  of  me.” 

By  this  time  they  had  got  to  the  celery  and  cheese.  Mr» 
Bolitho  had  scarcely  had  any  dinner ;  his  thirst  had  prevented 
his  eating,  and  his  anger  had  driven  him  into  a  most  earnest 
and  polite  attention  to  his  companion's  conversation.  Bat 
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when  the  champagne  arrived,  and  he  had  drank  the  first  glass 
at  a  draught,  nature  revived  within  him.  The  strained  and 
glassy  look  left  his  eyes ;  his  natural  bland  expression  began 
to  appear.  He  attacked  the  cheese  and  celery  with  vigour. 
•  The  wine*  was  sound  and  dry,  and  Mr.  Bolitho  had  some  good 
lee>way  to  make  up.  He  began  to  look  on  Balfour  as  not  so 
bad  a  sort  of  fellow,  after  all ;  it  was  only  his  tremendous 
earnestness  that  made  him  forgetful  of  the  smaller  things 
around  him. 

**  And  so,**  said  he,  with  a  dawning  smile  breaking  over  his 
face,  ^^you  mean  to  go,  unaided  and  alone,  and  fight  the 
whole  paction  of  your  enemies  in  Englebury — the  Chorleys, 
old  Hamden,  Reginald  Key,  and  the  hunting  parson, 
altogether  P  ** 

‘'Well,”  said  Mr.  Balfour,  cheerfully,  “I  shan^t  try  it  if  I 
can  see  an  easier  chance  elsewhere.  But  I  am  not  afraid. 
Don’t  you  see  how  I  should  appeal  to  the  native  dignity  of  the 
electors  to  rise  and  assert  itself  agiunst  the  political  slavery 
that  has  been  imposed  on  the  borough?  Bolitho,  Engle¬ 
bury  shall  be  free.  Englebury  shall  suffer  no  longer  the 
dictation  of  an  interested  solicitor.” 

“  That’s  all  very  well,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  “  but  Chorley  owus 
half  the  EngUhury  Mercury,^ 

“  I  will  start  the  Englebury  Banner V 
“  And  suppose  Hamden  should  resign  in  favour  of  Key  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  friend,  1  have  heard  on  very  good  authority  that 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  Key  being  in  England  at  that 
time.  The  Government  are  sure  to  try  the  effect  of  some 
other  malarious  pladl.  I  have  heard  several  consulships  and 
island-governorships  suggested ;  but  you  are  quite  right— he 
is  a  hard  man  to  kill ;  and  I  believe  their  only  hesitation  so 
far  has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  sufficiently 
deadly  place  open.  But  they  will  be  even  with  him  sooner 
or  later.  Then  as  for  your  hunting  parson — I  could  make 
fnends  with  him  in  ten  minutes.  I  never  saw  a  bunting 
parson ;  but  I  have  a  sneaking  liking  for  him.  I  can  imagine 
him — a  rosy-cheeked  fellow,  broad-shouldered,  good-humoured, 
a  famous  judge  of  horse-flesh  and  of  port  wine,  generous  in 
his  way,  but  exacting  a  stem  discipline  in  exchange  for  his 
blankets  and  joints  at  Christmas.  He  shall  be  my  ally ;  not 
my  enemy.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  with  a  sentimental  sigh,  “  it  is  a 
great  pity  you  could  not  persuade  Lady  Sylvia  to  go  down 
with  you.  When  a  candidate  has  a  wife— young,  pretty, 
pleasant-mannered — it  is  wonderful  what  help  she  can  give 
him.” 

“  Yes,  I  dare  say,”  said  Balfour,  with  a  slight  change  in  his 
manner.  “  But  it  is  not  Lady  Sylvia’s  wish — and  it  certainly 
isn’t  mine — that  she  should  meddle  in  any  election.  There 
are  some  women  fitted  for  that  kind  of  thing — doubtless  ex¬ 
cellent  women  in  their  way  j  but  she  is  not  one  of  them,  and 
I  don’t  particularly  care  that  she  should  be.” 

Mr.  Bolitho  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake ;  and  he  re¬ 
solved  in  future  not  to  mention  Lady  Sylvia  at  all.  This 
wild  adoration  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  might  pass  away 
—it  might  even  pass  away  before  the  General  Election  came 
on,  in  which  case  Balfour  might  not  be  averse  from  having  her 
pretty  face  and  serious  eyes  win  him  over  a  few  friends:  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Bolitho  hinted  something  about  a  cigar; 
and  the  two  companions  went  upstairs. 

Now  when  Balfour  drove  up  that  night  to  bis  house  in 
Piccadilly,  he  was  surprised  to  see  an  unnecessary  number  of 
rooms  dimly  lighted.  He  had  telegraphed  to  the  housekeeper, 
whom  they  always  left  there,  to  have  a  bedroom  ready  for 
him ;  as  he  intended  to  have  his  meals  at  his  club  during  his 
short  stay  in  town.  When  ho  rang,  it  was  Jackson  who 
opened  the  door. 


“Hallo,  Jackson,”  said  he,  “are  you  here?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Her  ladyship  sent  us  up  two  days  ago  to  get 
the  house  ready.  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  upstairs.” 

He  went  upstairs  to  his  small  study,  and  got  the  letter.  It 
was  a  pretty  little  message— somewhat  formal  in  style,  to  be 
sure ;  but  affectionate  and  dutiful.  Lady  Sylvia  had  con¬ 
sidered  it  probable  he  might  wish  to  have  some  gentleman 
friends  to  dine  with  him  while  in  town,  and  she  had  sent  the 
servants  up  to  have  everything  ready,  so  that  he  should  not 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  his  club.  She  could  get  on  very 
well  with  Anne  ;  and  she  had  got  old  Blake  over  from  the  Hall 
*  to  sleep  in  the  house.  She  added  that  as  be  might  have  im¬ 
portant  business  to  transact  in  connexion  with  .his  visit  to 
Englebury,  ho  was  on  no  account  to  cut  short  his  stay  in 
London  prematurely.  She  was  amusing  herself  very  well. 
She  had  called  on  So-and-So  and  So-and-so.  Her  papa  had 
just  sent  her  two  brace  of  pheasants,  and  any  number  of  rabbits. 
The  harriers  had  met  at  Willowby  Clump  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  The  School  Board  school  was  to  be  finished  on  the 
following  week — and  so  forth. 

He  put  the  letter  on  the  table,  his  eyes  still*dwelling  on  it 
thoughtfully ;  and  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  sank  into  a  big  easy 
chair. 

“  Poor  old  Syllabus,”  he  was  thinking — for  he  caught  up 
this  nickname  from  Johnnie  Blythe — “  this  is  her  notion  of 
duty,  that  she  should  shut  herself  up  in  an  empty  house.” 

And  indeed  as  be  lay  and  pondered  there,  the  house  in  which 
he  was  at  this  moment  seemed  very  empty  too;  and  his  wife, 
he  felt,  was  far  away  from  him — separated  from  him  by  some¬ 
thing  more  than  miles.  It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  grow 
proud  and  reserved  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  Lady 
Sylvia  should  help  him  in  his  next  canvass ;  it  was  all  very 
well  fur  him  to  build  up  theories  to  the  effect  that  her  pure, 
noble,  sensitive  mind  were  better  kept  aloof  from  the  vulgar 
traffic  of  politics.  But  even  now  he  began  to  recall  some  of 
the  dreams  he  had  dreamed  in  his  bachelor  days— in  his  soli¬ 
tary  walks  home  from  the  House,  in  his  friendly  confidences 
with  his  old  chnm  at  Exeter,  and  most  of  all  when  he  was 
wandering  with  Lady  Sylvia  herself,  on  those  still  summer 
evenings,  under  the  great  elms  of  Willowby  Park.  He  had 
looked  forward  to  a  close  and  eager  companionship,  an  absolute 
identity  of  interests  and  feelings,  a  mutual  and  constant  help- 
giving  which  had  never  been  realised.  Suddenly  he  j  umped 
to  his  feet,  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

He  would  not  give  himself  up  to  idle  dreams  and  vain  re- 
greta  It  was  doubtless  better  as  it  was.  Was  he  a  child,  to 
long  for  sympathy  when  something  unpleasant  had  to  be  gone 
through  P  She  herself  had  shown  him  how  her  quick,  proud 
spirit  had  revolted  from  a  proposal  that  was  no  uncommon  thing 
in  public  life ;  better  that  she  should  preserve  this  purity  of 
conscience  than  that  she  should  be  able  to  aid  him  by  dabbling  ‘ 
in  doubtful  schemea  The  rough  work  of  the  world  was  not 
for  that  gentle  and  beantiful  bride  of  bis ;  but  rather  the  sweet 
content  and  quiet  of  country  ways.  He  began  to  fret  about 
the  engagements  of  the  next  few  days  to  which  he  had  pledged 
himself.  He  would  rather  have  gone  down  at  once  to  The 
Lilacs,  to  forget  the  babble  and  turmoil  and  vexations  of 
politics  in  the  tender  society  of  that  most  loving  of  all  friends 
and  companions.  However,  that  was  impossible.  Instead,  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  her  an  affectionate  and  merry  letter,  in 
which  he  said  not  one  word  of  what  had  happened  at  Engle¬ 
bury,  beyond  recording  the  fact  of  his  having  been  there. 
Why  should  he  annoy  her  by  letting  her  suppose  that  she  had 
been  mixed  up  in  a  squabble  with  such  a  person  as  Eugenius 
Chorley  P 
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A  DIGEST  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law.  Crimes  and  Fuoishments.  By 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Q.C.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  codifying 
English  law  is  the  want  of  men  suited  for  the  task,  as 
there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  legal  work  which  requires 
at  once  so  much  experience,  leisure,  and  literary  talent, 
as  that  of  clearly  stating  what  the  law  on  any  particular 
point  is.  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  the  subject  to  which  he 
has  devoted  so  many  years  of  study — our  criminal  law — ^ 
is  pre-eminently  suited  to  construct  a  digest,  although 
we  should  not  be  prepared  to  allow  that  any  man,  how¬ 
ever  learned  or  conscientious,  is  qualified  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  codify  the  law.  A  digest  undertakes  to 
give  us  the  law  as  it  is,  with  all  its  imperfections,  but 
with  its  parts  logically  arranged,  its  definitions  distinct, 
and  its  principles  illustrated.  A  code,  as  Sir  James 
Stephen  himself  remarks,  should  do  more  than  this.  It 
should  consist  of  the  existing  law,  with  such  improve¬ 
ments  as  are  seen  to  be  necessary  when  wants  and  in¬ 
consistencies  are  brought  into  prominence  by  the  process 
of  arranging  the  law  in  the  form  of  a  code.  Sir  James 
gives  some  very  interesting  suggestions  of  such  im¬ 
provements  in  his  introduction,  and  most  readers 
will  be  astonished  to  find  that  in  doing  so  he  does 
not  appear  to  wish  to  mould  our  law  according  to 
the  tenets  of  his  own  creed,  as  shown  in  former 
publications  on  social  subjects.  The  absurdities  of 
laws  interfering  with  religious  and  political  liberty, 
the  legal  supposition  of  a  wife  being  too  much  under 
the  control  of  her  husband  to  be  capable  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime  in  his  presence,  and  other  relics  of 
past  intolerance  of  individuality,  are  criticised  as  sharply 
by  the  author  of  ‘  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  * 
as  they  could  be  by  a  disciple  of  Stuart  Mill  or  Herbert 
Spencer.  Sir  James  Stephen  is  too  good  a  lawyer  to  let 
his  politics  spoil  his  book.  He  suggests  improvements 
to  complete  our  criminal  code  and  render  it  a  perfect 
whole,  and  carefully  avoids  any  propositions  which  would  j 
alter  its  character,  and  which  could  only  be  made  after 
careful  debate  and  the  consideration  of  a  representative 
legislature.  But  even  if  we  could  trust  a  commission 
of  codifiers  to  be  as  honest  and  reasonable  in  this  re¬ 
spect  as  Sir  James  shows  himself  to  be  in  his  present 
work,  it  would  be  a  rash  step  to  entrust  them  with  the 
legislative  power  of  making  a  code  of  our  present  law 
with  the  inconsistencies  wiped  out.  The  bias  of  opinion 
must  lean  one  way  or  the  other,  and,  however  limited 
the  alterations  are,  they  must  give  a  direction  to  the 
whole.  Sir  James  Stephen  very  justly  points  out  the 
absurdity  of  punishing  garrotting  with  flogging,  and 
other  assaults  in  a  diflerent  way.  Distinctions  without 
differences  grow  up  from  the  necessities  or  panics  of  the 
moment,  and  cause  endless  confusion  in  the  scheme  of 
our  law,  but  amongst  those  who  would  wish  to  remove 
them  there  must  be  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  doing  so.  Shall  we  rescind  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  flogging,  or  make  it  general  for  all  assaults  of  j 
a  similar  kind  ?  In  many  other  cases  the  mere  reduc¬ 
tion  of  our  laws  to  logical  uniformity  involves  consi¬ 
derable  advance  towards  good  or  evil  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  it  is  such  an  advance  which  must  be  made  by 
the  people’s  representatives,  even  if  this  necessitates 
awkwardness,  repetition,  and  inaccuracy  of  expression. 
Sir  James  thinks  that  a  code  should  be  before  the 
public  some  time  before  it  is  enacted  as  a  law,  so 
that  there  may  bo  a  full  understanding  of  its  provi¬ 
sions,  and  people  may  become  accustomed  to  the 
questions  involved.  Such  moderation  in  their  leader 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  to  give  up  representative  government  for  the  sake 
of  cheap  law,  and  who  propose  to  force  an  ideal  system 
on  the  country  before  we  have  had  time  to  ask  for  it 
or  to  learn  to  appreciate  it. 

We  fear  very  few  men  will  have  the  ability  to  do 
for  other  chapters  of  English  law  what  Sir  James 


Stephen  has  done  for  crimes  and  punishments,  al¬ 
though  we  are  not  without  some  examples  in  minor 
subjects,  such  as  Pollock’s  ‘  Partnership.’  Starting  with 
a  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject^  and  with  the  wide 
knowledge  of  its  history  which  was  required  for  the 
production  of  his  earlier  work  on  *  A  General  View  of 
the  Criminal  Law,*  he  has  given  us  an  accurate  and 
complete  digest,  with  the  doubtful  places  carefully 
pointed  out,  and  the  ralio  decidendi  sifted  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  cases  which  to  any  but  the  practical  student 
would  be  a  hopeless  mass  of  confusion.  Another  quali¬ 
fication,  and  one  of  very  great  importance  in  such  a 
work,  is  the  well-known  literary  style  of  the  author. 
Equally  free  from  ambiguity  or  verboseness,  his  para¬ 
phrases  of  the  statutes  are  pleasant  and  easy  reading, 
and  his  illustrations  clear  and  forcible.  No  doubt  the 
compilation  of  a  code,  like  that  of  India,  is  an  admir¬ 
able  preparation  for  framing  the  language  of  our  own 
Acts,  as  nothing  but  experience  can  enable  one  to  know 
which  words  are  necessary  and  which  are  mere  stum¬ 
bling-blocks  to  the  reader.  In  the  art  of  expressing  his 
meaning  Sir  James  Stephen  is  certainly  unsurpassed 
amongst  law  writers ;  but  in  one  respect  he  falls  into  an 
error  which  offers  many  temptations,  and  has  often 
marred  good  work  of  the  same  kind  before.  In  order 
to  secure  brevity,  attempts  have  frequently  been  made 
to  express  a  long  clause,  or  several  clauses,  by  a  sentence 
or  even  words  that  shall  serve  the  purpose  by  implica¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  word  “  grant  ”  has  been  made  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  certain  instruments  to  imply  covenants 
which  would  cover  a  good  deal  of  space  if  fully  written 
out.  The  fault  of  this  plan  is  that,  unless  a  mere 
symbol  be  taken,  such  as  “  x  ”  or  “  y,”  having  no  other 
meaning,  the  words  are  likely  enough  to  be  used  in 
ignorance,  and  their  consequences  unintentionally 
brought  about.  If  mere  symbols  are  used,  this  danger 
is  avoided,  but  no  meaning  is  given,  except  to  those 
initiated  m  the  technicalities.  Surely  this  is  the  very 
thing  which  enthusiasts  for  codification  object  to.  They 
plead  that  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  open  to  all 
without  the  mediation  of  a  lawyer,  and  therefore  any 
abbreviations  at  the  expense  of  clearness  must  be  opposed 
to  their  methods.  Yet  we  find  Sir  James  Stephen  giving 
purely  arbitrary  meanings  to  such  expressions  as  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  of  punishment.  It  may  be  that 
those  who  study  this  work  will  master  the  complicated 
meaning  attached  to  the  phrases  he  interprets  at  the 
commencement,  but  if  his  book  is  to  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  future  digests  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  wo 
would  have  preferred  to  use  words  in  their  true  sense 
even  if  repetition  would  have  been  caused  by  doing  so. 

The  author’s  strictures  on  the  illogical  arrangement 
of  other  works  on  criminal  law  make  it  a  matter  of  real 
curiosity  as  well  as  interest  to  see  how  he  has  classified 
his  own  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  a 
general  preliminary  treatment  of  punishments,  the 
classification  of  crimes,  the  parties  to  them,  and  the 
degrees  in  their  commission,  together  with  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  extremely  useful  chapter  on  General 
Exceptions.  Insanity,  drunkenness,  and  the  status  of 
married  women,  can  be  far  more  satisfactorily  treated 
under  such  a  head  than  incidentally  mentioned  in  respect 
of  different  crimes,  and  here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
short  cuts  suggested  by  a  logical  treatment  of  law.  Bv 
setting  down  the  law  in  a  given  number  of  cases  with 
no  better  classification  than  the  alphabetical  one  of 
Roscoe’s  ‘  Criminal  Evidence,’  which  Sir  James  Stephen 
rather  satirically  characterises  as  intelligibly  arranged, 
we  have  a  vast  amount  of  useless  repetition,  which 
might  be  avoided  by  one  general  chapter.  Moreover, 
a  far  more  comprehensive  view  is  given  of  general 
exceptions  if  they  are  generally  discussed  instead  of 
being  thrown  in  as  an  accident  in  each  particular  case. 
The  second  and  third  parts  treat  of  offences  against 
public  order  and  public  authority,  including  perjury  and 
false  swearing.  It  is  on  this  point  that  Sir  James  gives 
one  of  his  most  useful  suggestions  for  law  reform. 

The  Indian  Penal  Code  punishes,  not  perjury,  but  the  offence  of 
giving  false  evidence,  which,  I  think,  is  the  true  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject,  as  the  real  subject  of  punishment  is  misleading  the 
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court,  and  not  the  impiety  of  breaking  an  oath.  I  think  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  would  be  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by 
treating  it  as  a  solemn  conscientious  sanction,  superaddod  to,  but 
independent  of,  the  temporal  sanction  for  giving  false  evidence.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  three  alterations  in  the  existing  law  appear  to 
be  urgently  required. 

First,  pequry,  or  giving  false  evidence,  with  intent  to  obtain  pro¬ 
perty,  or  with  intent  to  procure  the  conviction  of  a  person  for  an 
offence  punishable  with  death  or  penal  servitude,  ought  to  be 
punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life.  It  is  a  crime  infinitely 
more  odious  and  dangerous  than  robbery,  and  may  be  made  the 
instrument  of  a  crime  morally  equivalent  to  murder  in  its  most 
horrible  form. 

Secondly,  the  law  which  requires  the  false  matter  to  be  “  material 
to  the  question  depending  in  the  proceeding  ”  in  whicli  perjury  is 
committed  ought  to  be  repealed  .  .  . 

Thirdly,  each  separate  false  assertion  should  constitute  a  distinct 
offence.  When  a  man  invents  an  odious  calumny  on  an  innocent 
lady  in  order  to  back  up  a  monstrous  lie  as  to  his  own  identity, 
common  sense  would  say  that  he  commits  two  distinct  crimes.  As 
the  law  now  stands  he  only  supplies  matter  for  two  assignments 
of  perjury  in  relation  to  the  one  offence  of  breaking  one  oath. 

If  these  suggestions  were  adopted,  perjury  would 
come  under  another  head,  and  be  treats,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  as  an  injary  to  a  person,  and  punished  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Part  IV.  in  Sir  James  Stephen’s  work  is 
devoted  to  injuries  to  the  public,  such  as  offences 
against  religion,  morality,  public  health,  or  convenience. 
The  remaining  two  parts  contain  offences  against  the 
person,  and  those  against  property,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  chief  diflSciilty  of  classification  arises.  Conjugal  and 
parental  rights  and  injuries  to  reputation  are  rightly 
classed  under  the  first  head,  while  rights  arising  out  of 
contracts  are  conveniently  placed  at .  the  end  after  the 
ordinary  rights  of  property.  The  defence  for  choosing 
an  expedient  rather  than  a  strictly  logical  arrangement 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  the  book  is  not 
rights  but  violations  of  rights,  and  these  are  most  con¬ 
veniently  grouped,  so  as  to  preserve  some  uniformity 
as  to  the  severity  of  their  punishment.  Offences 
against  conjugal  or  parental  rights,  whatever  colour  may 
be  given  to  them  by  legal  fictions  about  loss  of  service, 
are  regarded  as  being  closely  analogous  to  violations  of 
personal  rights  to  freedom  and  health,  and  this  analogy 
governs  the  punishments  awarded  in  the  respective  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  broken  contract  is  much  the  same 
as  property  stolen,  and  the  two  are  best  classed  together 
in  such  a  work  as  Sir  James  Stephen’s.  On  the  whole, 
the  classification  does  what  the  author  hopes  it  will  do — 
it  explains  itself;  and  the  two  great  requisites  are  fulfilled, 
namely,  the  avoidance  of  repetition  and  perfect  com¬ 
pleteness. 

Although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  civil  law  has 
no  such  exponent  as  our  criminal  law  has  in  Sir  James 
Stephen,  yet  if  we  are  to  choose  one  branch  of  a  great 
subject  to  be  comprehensively  treated  by  a  master-hand 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  one  which  has  been  selected 
is  the  most  important.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  lower 
the  standard  of  respectability  amongst  our  working 
classes  as  the  slippery  nature  of  the  bridge  between  a 
citizen  and  a  criminal.  Unless  a  man  walks  through  life 
with  his  solicitor  at  his  elbow,  he  may,  with  no  intention 
of  doing  wrong,  and  in  fact  without  doing  wrong  except 
in  a  legal  and  technical  sense,  slip  into  g^l  almost 
without  knowing  it.  Criminal  convictions  increase  in 
geometrical  progression,  each  disgrace  leading  to  many 
more  acts  of  the  same  description,  and  the  surest  way  of 
emptying  our  gaols  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  crimes 
in  our  statute-books.  Short  of  such  a  reform,  however, 
such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  is  a  most  important 
safeguard  to  the  public  welfare,  pointing  out,  os  it  does, 
with  a  signpost  visible  to  all  who  wish  to  see,  which  are 
the  roads  leading  to  indictment  and  conviction.  The 
country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  James  Stephen 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  laborious  task, 
disinterestedly  undertaken  and  nobly  canued  out.  Like 
all  good  law-books,  this  digest  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
expenses  and  uncertainties  of  law,  and,  unlike  most  of 
them,  it  is  attractive  reading  for  any  who  care  about 
such  a  serious  subject,  and  offers  few  technical  difficulties 
to  the  unlearned. 


TWO  BOOKS  BY  DARWIN. 

The  Various  Contrivances  hy  which  Orchids  are  Fertiliserl  by 
Insects.  By  Charles  Danriu,  M.A.,F.R.S.,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
Revised,  with  Illustrations.  London :  John  Murray.  1877. 

The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Seif-Fertilisation  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London : 
John  Murray.  1876. 

We  never  look  at  any  of  the  works  of  this  great 
writer  without  being  reminded  of  Professor  Huxley’s 
observation  on  *  The  Origin  of  Species.*  **  We  do  not 
speak  jestingly  in  saying  that  it  is  Mr.  Darwin’s  mis¬ 
fortune  to  know  more  amut  the  question  he  has  taken 
up  than  any  man  living.” 

Every  branch  of  the  study  of  life  that  Mr.  Darwin 
has  touched  he  has  thrown  new  light  on,  and  has  greatly 
advanced,  and  this  he  has  done,  not  only  by  his  clear 
reasoning  and  great  grasp  of  mind,  but  also  by  his  un¬ 
tiring  patience  and  great  skill  as  an  observer ;  indeed, 
we  hardly  know  what  quality  to  admire  most  in  this 
great  scientific  reformer.  He  has  produced  the  most 
suggestive  biological  theory  ever  propounded  ;  ho  has 
written  book  after  book  on  points  of  natural  history,  each 
one  of  which  is  perhaps  the  best  extant ;  and  above  all  he  is 
perhaps  the  most  modest  writer  in  the  ranks  of  scientific 
literature.  There  is  no  such  keen  critic  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
writings  as  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  as  all  who  read  his 
books  know  well.  The  first  of  the  two  books  now 
under  consideration  affords  a  proof,  on  the  very  first 
page,  of  the  writer’s  eager  desire  to  correct  himself ;  for 
in  the  preface  to  this  second  edition  he  hurries  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  Fritz  Muller  has  written  to  him  from  South 
Brazil,  “  calling  my  attention  to  some  errors.” 

The  work  has  been  so  remodelled,  and  so  much  new 
matter  has  been  added,  that  this  second  edition  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  carefully  read  by  all  men  of  science  interested  in 
this  branch  of  vegetable  physiology.  The  wonderful 
mechanical  contrivances  by  which  the  fertilisation  of 
orchids  is  effected  are  so  clearly  described  that  this 
work  will  fascinate  and  delight  even  the  most  un¬ 
scientific  reader  ;  whilst  scientific  students  who  l^lieve 
in  the  doctrine  of  development  will  find  their*  faith 
revived  by  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  author  as 
to  how  these  complex  pieces  of  machinery  may  have 
been  developed  from  far  simpler  forms  of  vegetable 
sexual  apparatus. 

The  second  book,  i.e.,  that  on  the  effects  of  cross  and 
self-fertilisation  of  plants,  is  not  so  attractive  a  work  to 
the  non-scientific  reader  as  the  last,  as  it  consists,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  careful  descriptions  of  experiments 
and  tables  of  the  results  obtained  from  them.  But  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  vfill  find  this  part  of 
the  book  most  valuable.  The  methods  used  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  effect  of  the  different  modes  of  fertilisation 
are  simple,  and  give  probably  the  best  results  obtainable. 
They  consist  in  sowing  seeds  from  self-fertilised  and 
cross-fertilised  plants  side  by  side  and  measuring  the 
stalks  of  the  plants  produced  from  each,  and  in  some 
cases  weighing  the  two  crops.  By  this  method,  and  by 
noting  other  smaller  particulars  of  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  such  as  the  time  taken  before  the  sprouting 
of  the  seed,  the  date  of  flowering  and  the  weight  and 
average  fertility  of  the  seed  produced,  Mr.  Darwin  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  that  cross-fertilisation — i.e.,  fertilisa¬ 
tion  by  the  pollen  of  a  separate  individual — is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  plants  wherever  such  cross-fertilisation  is 
possible,  and  we  think  that  he  has  succeeded. 

In  addition  to  the  proof  of  the  main  subject  of  the 
work  this  book  contains  much  valuable  information  on 
the  general  sexual  relations  and  functions  of  plants, 
particularly  on  the  points  of  fertility  and  prepotenejr. 

There  is  one  incident  told  in  this  book  of  which  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  give  a  short  account,  as  it  illustrates 
admirably  many  points  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  modes  of  thought 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  he  often  is  enabled  to  get 
very  great  results. 

It  appears  that  both  Mr.  Darwin  in  England  and 
Fritz  Muller  in  Brazil  experimented  on  the  relative  fer¬ 
tility  of  Eschscholtzia  Californica,  when  self-fertilised 
and  when  cross-fertilised.  Mr.  Darwin  found  this  plant 
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fairlj  self-fertile,  whilst  Fritz  Muller  found  it  absolutely 
self-sterile.  Here  were  materials  for  a  very  pretty  paper 
war  had  either  of  these  observers  been  dispos^  to 
impugn  the  accuracy  of  the  other’s  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  many  a  scientific  wrangle  has  been  carried  on 
on  far  smaller  grounds.  But  Mr.  Darwin’s  method  of 
settling  the  dispute  was  to  send  to  Fritz  Muller  for  some 
seed  of  the  Brazilian  stock,  and  experiment  upon  it  him¬ 
self,  with  the  result  that  the  first  generation  of  plants 
raised  was  self-sterile,  the  next  generation  slightly  self- 
fertile,  and  the  next  more  self-&rtile,  so  that,  by  the 
result  of  these  experiments,  Mr.  Darwin  obtained  a 
f^h  proof  of  the  influence  of  climate  and  conditions  of 
life  on  the  sexual  functions,  a  point  on  which  he  has 
insisted  in  his  work  on  “  The  Variation  of  Plants  and 
Animals  under  Domestication.” 

There  is  one  other  point  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
noticed  before  taking  leave  of  this  book.  In  a  note  to 
Chapter  X.,  Mr.  Darwin  throws  out  a  very  bold  specu¬ 
lation,  which  will  no  donbt  arouse  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  amongst  the  leading  physiologists  of  the  day. 
This  note  is  as  follows : — “  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  that  all  the  higher  animals  are  the 
descendants  of  hermaphrodites,  and  it  is  a  curious 
problem  whether  such  hermaphroditism  may  not  have 
been  the  result  of  the  conjugation  of  two  slightly 
different  individuals,  which  represented  the  two  in¬ 
cipient  sexes.  On  this  view,  the  higher  animals  may 
now  owe  their  bilateral  structure,  with  all  their  organs 
double  at  an  early  embryonic  period,  to  the  fusion  or 
conjugation  of  two  primordial  individuals.” 


PERU. 

Peru.  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the 
Incas.  By  E.  George  Squier,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  London: 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Mr.  S(|uier  has  given  us  a  series  of  valuable  woodcuts 
of  Peruvian  antiquities,  which  arcbeeologists  and  others 
will  examine  with  no  small  interest.  To  these  he  has 
added  vignettes  of  mountain  scenery,  little  pictures  of 
great  ruins,  plans  and  elevations  of  ancient  buildings, 
and  also  pen-and-ink  pictures  of  another  sort,  which 
bring  the  past  and  the  present  of  Peru  into  painful  and 
violent  contact.  Here  is  one  of  them,  to  the  truth  of 
which  all  who  have  travelled  in  that  country  of 
desolation  and  ruin  can  testify.  Mr.  Squier  and  his 
party  made  the  ruins  of  Truxillo  a  special  study,  and  his 
account  of  the  remains  of  the  Grand  Cbimu,  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  other  ancient  monuments  found 
in  the  plain  of  Mansich^  and  the  valley  of  Chicama 
in  the  north,  and  Viru  in  the  south,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  08  a  welcome  addition  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  early  Peruvian  civilisation.  It  was  during  his  stay 
in  these  neighbourhoods  that  Mr.  Squier  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  parish  priest  of  an  Indian  village 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moche.  They  rode  through  the 
silent  streets,  fetlock  deep  in  dust,  to  the  plaza,  one  side 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  church — a  quaint,  old, 
tumble-down  edifice — as  all  such  edifices  in  Peru  gene¬ 
rally  are.  They  paused  a  moment  before  it,  when  they 
were  startled  by  a  stentorian  command,  “  Take  off  your 
hats  !”  which  came  from  a  stern- visaged,  gray-haired 
man,  who  turned  oul  to  bo  the  priest.  The  travellers 
did  as  they  were  ordered,  and  then  rode  up  to  the  house, 
in  front  of  which  the  angry  old  priest  was  sitting,  when 
they  were  saluted  with  a  torrent  of  invective  from  the 
old  man,  which  he  kept  up  till  he  was  black  in  the  face. 
“None  but  Jews  and  infidels  would  pass  in  front  of  a 
church  without  taking  off  their  hats.  Even  the  igno¬ 
rant  Indian  brutes  of  Moche  know  better ;  or  if  they 
didn’t,  I  would  teach  them  !  Holy  Mother  of  God.” 

Here  the  priest  shook  his  stout  cane  in  the  travellers’ 
faces,  who  sought  to  excuse  .  themselves,  but  could  get 
BO  hearing  from  the  ireful  priest,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  was  as  deaf  as  a  post.  “  It’s  of  no  use  talking 
to  me,”  he  subsequently  explained,  “  I  have  been  stone 
deaf  these  ten  years.”  He  then  led  the  way  into  his 


sitting-room,  and  began  violently  thumping  the  table 
with  his  stick.  A  meek  Indian  boy  entered  on  the 
instant,  and  received  the  order “  Beast !  coffee  and 
cigars.  Quick !  Santa  Madre.” 

One  would  suppose  the  fiery  old  priest  to  have  been 
mad  with  rage.  Such  was  not  the  case  ;  this  was  the 
true  old  Spanish  method  of  treating  the  Indians,  which 
has  never  altered  in  three  centuries — they  are  dogs,  and 
can  only  be  made  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  by 
making  a  noise  and  using  violent  threats. 

The  moment,  however,  the  cura  was  seated,  his  really  fine  face 
assumed  a  benignant  expression,  and  he  said,  “Gentlemen,  I 
welcome  yon  to  my  poor  house.  I  seldom  see  white  facet,  except 
those  of  the  scoundrel  politicians  who  come  down  here  to  oormpt 
my  poor  Indians'  with  their  lies  and  their  bribes.  It  was  a  woful 
day,  gentlemen,  when  the  idiots  in  Lima  gave  these  simple,  innocent 
people  the  vote.  You  should  have  seen  my  Moch^  children  forty 
years  ago,  when  I  first  came  here.  They  were  industrious,  devout, 
sober,  and  happy.  Ytfu  see  what  they  are  now — idlers,  liars, 
drunkards,  and  thieves !  Then,  if  a  stranger  or  a  traveller  were  to 
approach  the  town,  the  first  man  in  authority  would  have  sent  to 
me  a  messenger,  swift  of  foot,  to  say,  ‘  Our  good  fiither,  a  traveller 
has  come ;  he  is  dusty  and  weary,  we  will  conduct  him  to  you ;  we 
will  bring  alfalfa  for  his  horses  ;  we  have  eggs  and  fish,  and  bread 
of  wheat,  which  we  will  bring  to  you  for  him.  Go^  father,  grant 
us  ^our  blessing.’  I  would  have  died  rather  than  witness  the  change 
which  has  taken  place.  It  has  all  come  of  the  ballot,  and  the 
political  villains  of  Truxillo.  I  have  not  put  my  foot  writhin  its 
accursed  walls  these  many  years.”  The  cura  went  on  for  a 
long  time  in  this  strain,  lamenting  the  part  he  took  in  his  youth 
against  the  viceroys,  and  in  behalf  of  the  republic.  There 
was  no  longer  public  or  private  virtue ;  the  duties  of  hospitality 
were  neglected,  and  rclig[ion  had  become  a  sham  and  a  pretence. 

This  desolation  on  desolation  to  be  witnessed  along 
the  shores  of  the  Peruvian  coast  can  be  likened  to  no¬ 
thing  else  but  the  dying  civilisations*  in  some  parts  of 
the  East,  where  the  latest  forms  of  modern  development 
are  crumbling  to  pieces  amid  a  much  older  form  of 
decay.  Mr.  Squier  had  no  evident  design  in  making 
these  strong  contrasts,  but  they  are  among  the  most 
striking  points  in  his  book.  Take  another.  After  giving 
ns  an  elaborate  description  of  the  passages,  galleries, 
and  winding  ways  of  the  great  palaces,  the  terraced 
pyramids,  and  vaulted  sanctuaries  of  the  Chimu  kings, 
we  are  invited  to  a  description  of  the  new  house  of  the 
Peruvian  Prefect  of  Truxillo ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  in  the  description  of  the  earlier  or  the 
latter  style  of  building  the  writer  takes  most  delight ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  without  some  instruction  that  we 
read  how  a  modern  prefect  of  the  republic  of  Peru 
builds  and  adorns  his  house : — 

It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Truxillo,  a  vast  building  of 
two  lofty  stories,  dominating  all  the  other  houses.  It  is  of  a  hi^ly 
ornate  modern  Italian  style,  built  around  a  court,  with  corridors  to 
each  story,  supported  by  columns.  The  second  stor^,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  court,  is  omitted,  and  a  colonnade  sunplies  its  place.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  better  ventilation.  Aluiough,  from  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case,  built  mainly  of  the  ordinary  building  material  of 
the  country,  these  have  been  put  together  wiUi  the  utmost  care,  and 
stuccoed  and  frescoed  in  imitation  of  marble.  Altogether,  ▼  bother 
viewed  from  the  exterior  or  the  court,  it  is  an  imposing  building; 
and  its  interior  arrangement,  architectural  decoration,  and  furni¬ 
ture  is  in  harmony  with  its  palatial  exterior,  and  probably  justifies 
the  distinction  generally  awarded  to  it  of  being  the  finest  private 
residence  in  South  America.  Nothing  that  money  could  purchase 
was  spared  in  its  construction  and  adornment  [and  it  is  touching 
and  impressive  in  the  extreme  to  observe  what  are  some  of  the 
uses  of  money  in  Peru  at  this  time  of  day,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Grand  Chimu].  Workmen  and  artists  were 
brought  from  Italy  and  France,  and  the  furniture  was  made  for 
it  expressly  in  Paris.  Yet  after  wandering  from  room  to  room, 
rich  in  hangings,  over  fioors  bright  with  polish  or  soft  with  velvet 
carpets  [in  latitude  south  6°],  it  was  not  without  a  certain  revulsion, 
when  shown  into  the  grand  sola,  we  observed  the  walls  hung  with 
meretricious  French  lithographs  of  the  largest  size,  representing 
nude  female  figures  in  every  voluptuous  attitude.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst.  Bungling  attempts  at  vindicating  modesty  had  been 
made  by  sticking  strips  and  patches  of  green  tissue-paper  here  and 
there  over  some  of  the  most  indelicate,  or,  rather,  on  the  glass  that 
covered  them.  As  these  patches  and  slips  were  attached  to  the  glass 
by  wafers,  the  reader  can  imagine  the  effect. 

The  only  reflection  which  oar  author  makes  on  this 
grandeur  is  that,  after  all  his  expressed  admiration  and 
open  appreciation  of  the  prefect’s  munificence  and  taste, 
he  returned  to  his  dirty  tavern  in  the  town  determined 
to  put  no  more  faith  in  prefects,  because  this  prefect  of 
Truxillo  had  not  invited  Mr.  Squier  and  his  party  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  bis  voluptuous  mansion.  One 
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more  extract,  to  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch,  may 
be  given  as  setting  forth  in  vivid  colours  the  state  of 
modem  Peruvian  society  as  witnessed  by  Mr.  Squier. 
The  engraving  he  presents  us  with  is  really  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  art  treasures.  It  represents  his  entrance 
into  the  village  of  El  Desaguadero,  which  is  built  on 
the  Pemvian  side  of  the  river  of  that  name. 

Across  the  entrance  of  the  plaza,  stretched  between  two  crooked 


Critique  Dramatique, 
Jouanst. 


JULES  JANIN. 

Far  Jules  Janin.  Tomes  I.,  II.  Paris: 


Those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  new  edition  of  Jules 
Janin’s  works  has  been  entmsted  had  a  difficult  task  to 
accomplish,  when  they  set  themselves  to  select,  from  the 
vast  number  of  feuilletons  written  by  Jules  Janin  in  the 
poles,  was  a  rope,  from  which  depended  what  were  meant  to  be  deco*  Dohats^  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  fitly  repre* 
rations.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  silver  valuables  belonging  to  the  sent  him  as  a  dramatic  critic.  Out  of  the  treasure-house 

of  from  20,000  to  25,000  columns  of  feuilletons^  and 
which  could  not  of  course  all  be  reprinted,  to  take 
enough  to  fill  four  volumes,  and  no  more,  was  a  task  to 
daunt  the  stoutest  soul,  l^e  difficulties  of  a  child  in  a 
meadow  who  longs  to  carry  off  all  the  flowers  it  sees 


people— cups,  goblets,  plates,  platters,  soup  tureens,  spoons,  strips 
of  Spanish  dollars,  and  one  or  two  articles  of  domestic  use  which 
■1^1  hardly  bear  to  be  designated,  and  which  certainly,  whether  of 
silver  or  other  material,  are  seldom  conspicuous  in  well-conducted 
households.  In  the  comers  of  the  plaza  were  improvised  altars, 
adorned  with  mirrors,  paintings  from  the  church,  highly  coloured 


lithographs,  and  gay  hangings,  such  as  bed-spreads,  scarlet  table-  around  it,  but  whose  desires  are  of  necessity  limited  to 


cloths,  variegated  sashes  and  handkerchiefs,  and  other  flaming 
finery.  The  scene  was  equally  droll  and  barbaric.  We  bad  hardly 
time  to  take  in  the  view  before  we  were  approached  by  the  priest, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  bottle,  and  in  the  other  a  small  silver  cup. 
His  face  was  red  and  glistening,  his  eyes  watery  and  blinking,  his 
step  decidedly  nnsteady,  and  his  accents  thick.  He  insisted  on  our 
taking  a  drop,  and  then  on  our  dismounting  and  being  introduced 
to  the  ^sembled  company,  with  each  and  all  of  whom  we  had  to 
take  a  little  drop.  The  ladies  were  affable,  and  the  gentlemen  almost 
affectionate. 

The  traveller  slept  that  night  at  the  house  of  the 
commandante,  which  was  poor,  like  all  the  others,  and 
the  commandante  himself  old,  “  and  yet  only  a  colonel  in 
a  country  where  every  third  man  is  a  general,  and  every 
tenth  one  a  grand  marsh&l.”  The  latter,  we  are  bound 


the  capacity  of  its  hands,  are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  present  undertaking.  For 
the  child  has  only  itself  to  please,  and  is  content  when 
it  has  gathered  all  the  flowers  it  can ;  but  he  wha 
attempts,  from  a  section  of  an  author’s  work,  to  select 
specimens,  has  not  only  himself  but  all  the  world 
to  please,  and  has  it  mr  consolation  in  his  toil  that 
if  he  himself  is  dissatisfied  with  his  labours,  tho^ 
whom  he  has  worked  for  will  be  much  more  so, 
inclined  to  consider  more  what  he  has  left  undone 
to  the  oblivion  of  what  he  has  actually  done.  In 
the  case  of  Jules  Janin,  however,  the  difficulty' is  not  so 
great  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  some  other  author,  for 
the  reason  that  all  Janin’s  critical  writings  are  not  to  be 


to  say,  in  strict  regard  for  the  truth,  is  not  in  accordance  recarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  and  Taluablo 


not  nave  cared  to  take  up  so  much  time  as  he  has  done  its  glory.  The  feuilleton  has  its  claims  upon  those  who 
in  drawing  such  pictures,  yet,  as  they  are  all  true,  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  its  government,  and  perhaps 
intimately  connected  with  the  ancient  ruins  of  Peru  they  never  had  feuilleton  better  servant  than  Jules  Janm. 


will  no  doubt  have  their  use,  as  they  are  bound  to  convey 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Squier  proposes  to  make  Huayna  Capac  the 
last  of  the  Incas.  This  is  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his 
remarks.  Although  he  fails  to  see  it,  yet  it  is  equal  to 
a  Peruvian  writer  proposing  to  make  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  last  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Lincoln 
lived  to  see  the  North  and  the  South  at  war,  and  died 
before  the  end  of  the  strife. 


With  immense  fluency,  ready  in  thought  and  abso¬ 
lutely  facile  in  expression,  there  could  be  to  him  no 
difficulty  in  filling  up  the  requisite  amount  of  lines 
demanded  of  him.  Give  him  his  subject  and  his 
space,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt  but  that  he 
could  fill  up  his  columns  without  any  difficulty  with  an 
exceedingly  interesting,  loquacious,  flashy  article,  whose 
frequent  wanderings  from  the  subject  in  hand  were  the 
Huayna  Capac  conquered  I  more  readily  to  bo  pardoned  because  there  was  nothing 
the  north  of  South  America  as  far  as  Quito  and  united  |  ©ige  to  expect  and  nothing  else  to  be  got  out  of  him. 

* _ if-ll X X.ll—i — 1... X 


There  is  something  essentially  tantalising  about  his 
writings.  There  is  always  an  impression  as  of  some* 
thing  coming  which  never  comes,  of  a  perpetual  leading 
up  to  a  point  that  is  never  arrived  at.  Interesting  he 
invariably  is,  readable  always,  but  utterly  unreliable, 

1  •  •  •i.r.  _  j-*_x.* _ X _ _ l_x_ 


it  to  the  empire  whose  capital  was  Cuzco.  But  the 
North  rose  against  the  South  and  conquered  it,  and  slew 
its  king,  and  overturned  his  rule.  Then  the  Spaniards 
came.  But  for  all  that  Huayna  Capac  was  not 
the  last  of  the  Incas,  as  the  European  invaders 

found  to  their  cost.  Mr.  Squier,  however,  does  not  and  ever  "impressing  with  a  distinct  sense  of  incomplete^ 
think  it  at  all  worthy  of  his  trouble,  or  within  ness.  Not  that  there  is  want  of  work ;  the  painter 
the  limits  of  his  taste  or  sense  of  justice,  to  take  keeps  on  putting  colour  upon  his  canvas,  but  the  picture 
any  notice  of  the  struggles  which  an  ancient  people  never  gets  quite  finished,  and  when  the  artist  is  tired  of 
m^e  to  regain  their  liberties — for  they  failed ;  and  the  hig  labour,  when  it  has  ceased  to  amuse  or  engross  him, 
l^t  of  the  Incas  was,  on  that  very  account,  tom  to  fr©  puts  down  brushes  and  palette  and  sets  about  a  fresh 
pieces  by  four  young  draught  horses  in  the  plaza  of  work.  One  of  Thackeray’s  most  charming  poems  was 
Cuzco,  “after  his  hamstrings  had  been  cut,”  and  written  in  a  lady’s  album  between  an  epigram  of  Janin’s 
his  tongue  tom  out  by  the  roots.  This  was  in  the  and  a  contribution  of  the  Turkish  ambassador’s, 
year  a.d.  1781.  Dates,  we  ought  to  say,  are  never  once  Thackeray  remarks  upon  the  odd  appearance  which  his 
made  use  of  by  our  author,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  verses  make ; _ 

apologise  for  mentioning  this  ;  but  we  could  not  forbear,  between  honert  Janin’s  joke 

from  sheer  sympathy,  mentioning  the  n^me  of  Tupac  And  hia  Turk  Excellency’s  firman. 

Amam,  the  de  —  - 


event,  patriotic,  eloquent  Peruvian,  who  fpjjg  actual  subject  of  one  of  Janin’s  own  articles  often 
came  very  near  wresting  Cuzco  from  the  possession  of  a  appears  as  oddly  and  incongmously  surrounded, 
set  of  priestly  wretches  no  more  worthy  of  holding  it  Ajrmand  de  Pontmarfii,  who  might  be  described 

than  the  vermin  which  now  crawl  on  its  desecrated  walls.  ^  Browning  style  as  a  banjo  Sainte-Beuve,  gives  in  his 
But  Tupac  Amara  was  betrayed  by  a  Spanish  half-breed,  ©xceedingly  spiteful,  witty  book,  ‘  Les  Jeudis  de  Madame 
and  the  day  of  deliverance  never  came.  The  engravings  —  -  •  -  ^  -r.  — j  — 


skill,  are  admirably  done,  and  prove  that  the  ancient  speaking  of  those  vivtuosi  who,  playing  a  variation  on 
Peravians  were  a  people  with  much  sense  of  beauty,  j^^g^  gjg^t  of  the  primitive  idea,  which  is 

corresponding  to  a  national  life,  the  simplicity  and  ijt©rally  drowned  in  a  flood  of  notes 
aatni^eM  of  which  have  been  often  set  forth  by  com-  ^  „  eonwieace  U  icrit  .or  » 

tent  writers,  and  which  the  art  treasures  Mr.  bquier  premiere  page  le  nom  de  I’auteur  et  le  litre  de  rouvrage;  puis 
as  portrayed  amply  illustrate  and  fully  confirm.  lauve  qui^at!  il  varie,  il  varie,  il  varie  sans  cesse,  en  fran9aii  et 

en  latin ;  il  varie  telleraent  que,  de  varianto^  en  vanante,  on  ne 
Bait  plus  ofi  I’on  eat,  ni  od  il  va,  ni  de  quoi  il  eet  question,  ni  ce 
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qu’il  a  TOttlu  dire.  A  propoi  d’un  mariyaudage  du  Gymnase,  il 
Tout  raconte  la  seeonde  ^erre  punii^ue,  et  une  bouflfonnerie  du 
Palais-Royal  lui  tert  de  pretexte  pour  citer  dix  lignes  de  Xenophon. 
Au  demeurant,  excellent  gar9on  et  bomme  d’inflniment  d’esprit, 
pouTTU  qu’on  ne  lui  demande  pas  I’impossible ;  Timpossible  serait 
pour  lui  de  dire  bri^vement  et  nettement  ce  qu’il  pense  de  ce  qu’il 

WO. 

Devoted  thougli  he  be  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
and  the  old  ideas,  bitterly  hostile  though  he  be  to  the 
master  of  modern  criticism — Sainte  Beuve — M.  de  Pont- 
martin  is  very  clever,  and  with  but  little  allowance  for 
the  exaggeration  of  a  satire,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give, 
in  a  few  words,  a  better  idea  of  Jules  Janin  than  he  has 
done  in  the  brief  vigorous  touches  by  which  he  has 
described  Julio,  as  he  has  described  all  the  other  literary 
lions  of  his  time  from  Balzac  to  M.  Maxime  Du  Camp. 
For  Jules  Janin’s  fault  was  garrulity ;  witty  and  amusing 
he  was  determined  to  be,  and  witty  and  amusing  he 
certainly  was,  but  at  the  expense  of  so  many 
wasted  words  as  would  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
mental  equilibrium  of  those  sage  inhabitants  of 
Laputa  who  proposed  the  prolonging  of  life  by  the 
closest  economy  of  speech.  It  is  the  ^way  of  all  his 
works;  his  clever,  disagreeable  novel,  *  L’Ane  Mort  ;*  his 
brilliant,  now  little  known  volumes  of  essays,  *  Les 
Catacombes,*  all  bear  witness  to  his  hopeless  prolixity. 
Whether  he  is  following  the  adventures  of  a  young  girl 
from  a  country  life,  through  all  the  degradations  of  a 
life  in  Paris,  till  she  is  executed,  after  obtaining  brief  re¬ 
spite  from  death  by  a  hideous  compact  with  her  gaoler, 
and  her  body  stolen  from  its  grave  and  sold  for  dissec¬ 
tion,  or  is  describing  and  arousing  interest  in  while 
denouncing  the  works  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  or  is 
wandering  through  the  sewers  of  Paris,  or  pitying  the 
sufferings  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  always  does  so  at 
interminable  length  and  with  immense  exhausture  of 
vocabulary.  This  matters  less  when  he  figures  as  dra¬ 
matic  critic,  but  as  a  dramatic  critic  he  has  many  and 
grave  faults. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  cannot  keep  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  is  ready  to  abandon  his  subject  at  any 
moment  in  pursuit  of  a  new  idea,  apart  from  his  frequent 
repetition  of  expressions  and  ideas,  which,  in  themselves 
at  first  original,  become  from  frequent  use  as  common¬ 
place  as  the  most  stereotyped  formulas,  Jules  Janin’s  was 
not  a  dramatic  mind.  He  was  always  and  ever  Jules 
Janin,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  impossible  for 
him  to  appreciate  any  feelings  foreign  to  his  own.  A 
good  example  of  this  will  be  found  iu  the  second  of  the 
volumes  under  discussion — that  devoted  to  tragedy.  In 
the  striking  and  powerful  article  on  the  death  of  Mme. 
Bachel,  where  he  describes  so  vividly  the  visit  of  the 
great  actress,  in  the  early  morning,  just  before  she  leaves 
Paris  for  the  last  time,  to  the  scene  of  her  triumphs, 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  he  rushes  into  a  rhapsody  about 
Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  would  be  well  enough  as  a  protest  against  the  too 
great  extremes  of  the  Romantics ;  but,'  hot  content 
with  upholding  the  Classicists,  he  must  launch  out 
into  expressions  of  delight  at  the  imagined  defeat 
of  all  the  barbarians,  Franks,  Gauls,  Swedes,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Spaniards,  and  revels  in  the  rout  of  “  les  Pepin, 
les  Charlemagne,  les  Charles  Martel,  les  Louis  XL, 
les  Agnes  de  Meranie,  les  Fredegonde,  and  les  Brune- 
hant.”  Was  not  the  world  of  the  drama  large  enough  to 
hold  both,  as  the  world  itself  did  ?  But  this  was  Jules 
Janin  all  over.  He  wanted  the  dramatic  mind,  and, 
wanting  the  dramatic  mind,  he  could  not  be  a  perfect 
dramatic  critic ;  but  a  very  pleasant,  well-informed 
gossiper  about  the  stage  and  stage-plays  he  was,  and 
would  probably  have  considered  that  nothing  more  was 
wanting.  The  same  want  of  appreciation  is  found  when, 
in  dealing  with  Lo  Brun’s  version  of  Marie  Stuartj  he 
falls  foul  of  Schiller,  and  thus  winds  up  : — “  En  r6sum6, 
qne  vous  le  lisiez  en  allemand,  que  vons  le  lisiez  en 
^n^ais,  Schiller  ou  M.  Lebrun,  I’inventeur  ou  le 
copiste,  drame  ou  trag^die,  vers  blancs  ou  vers  rim^s, 
cette  Marie  Stuart  est  le  plus  triste,  le  plus  fade,  le  plus 
faux  et  le  plus  ennuyeux  des  chefs-d’ceuvre  (Strangers  ou 
nationaux  qui  soient  morts  lentement  sous  I’admiration 
fr6n4tique  des  grands  connoisseurs  de  ce  temps-ci.’*  Not 


content,  however,  with  attacking  Schiller  as  a  dramatist, 
he  assaults  him  as  a  historian,  and  is  very  indignant  at 
his  allowing  Leicester  to  depart  for  France,  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Jules  Janin,  he  carried  lui  aussi,  sa  t^te  sur 
le  billot  fatal,”  an  ending  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
facts.  Jules  Janin  is  evidently  confounding  Leicester 
and  Essex,  but,  after  all,  Essex  or  Leicester,  it  is  all  the 
same,  and  what  does  it  matter  as  long  as  you  have 
another  fling  at  your  opponent  ?  When  also  he  demands 
”  Quel  pitoyable  r61e,  enfin,  grand  Schiller,  faites-vous 
jouer  au  brave,  spirituel,  brillant,  amoureux  et  ador6 
Leicester  ?  ”  he  has  evidently  in  mind  the  hero  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  *  Kenilworth  ’  rather  than  the  proud, 
insolent,  ambitious  nobleman,  **  without  honour,  without 
humanity,  without  generosity,”  whom  Hume  has  drawn 
for  us.  Readers  of  these  two  volumes  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  six  volumes  of  his  *  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  Dramatique,’  will  find  muchthat  will  be  already 
familiar  to  them — the  article  on  Lacenaire  for  example.  A 
great  fault,  however,  of  these  volumes  is  that  the  extracts 
are  not  dated,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  know 
when  the  various  articles  appeared,  which  deprives 
many  of  them  of  much  of  their  value.  The  first  volume, 
which  treats  of  comedy,  is  for  some  things  the  most  in^ 
teresting  ;  especially  interesting  are  the  articles  on  early 
comedy  in  France.  In  conclusion,  wo  may  quote  a 
passage  from  the  article  on  Ristori  in  Francesca  da 
Biminif  which  would  have  been  of  great  interest  last 
year.  “Le  jeune  homme,  qui  jouait  Paolo  s’ap- 
pelle  Ernesto  Rossi.  En  voiU  encore  nn  qui  est  un 
etrange  amoureux  de  comedie  !  II  s’habille  a  la  fa^on 
d’un  danseur  de  corde,  il  n’a  pas  le  moindro  sonci  de 
paraitre  plus  jeuno  ou  mieux  fait  que  la  nature  ne  I’a 
voulu,  il  aurait  honte  d’etre  serre  dans  un  4tau,  de  ne 
pas  savoir  le  nombre  de  ses  gilets,  et  de  porter  la  tete 
courbeo  sur  ses  4paules  a  la  fa9on  d’Esope  amoureux  ! 
C’est  vraiment  un  jeuno  homme,  et  tres-vif,  plein  d’ame, 
et  tres-entreprenant :  il  a  reussi  beaucoup.” 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Mr.  Charlton.  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  London :  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

When  one  ^fleets  on  the  insatiability  of  people  bitten 
with  the  mania  of  novel-reading,  one  ceases  to  wonder 
why  such  an  amount  of  trash  is  written  and  published. 
To  this  class  a  novel  is  a  readable  book,  whether  the 
plot  be  probable  or  improbable,  sensational  or  common¬ 
place,  moral  or  immoral,  whether  the  style  is  good  or 
bad,  the  writing  grammatical  or  ungrammatical.  Luckily 
for  those  who  only  turn  to  novels  as  a  pleasing  relaxa¬ 
tion  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  there  are  still  a  few  authors 
who,  presuming  that  educated  people  will  read  their 
works,  spend  thought  and  care  upon  them,  and 
make  them  interesting,  and  even  amusing,  without 
resorting  to  startling  events  and  improbable  com¬ 
binations.  *  Mr.  Charlton  ’  may  fairly  be  ranked 
amongst  these  books.  The  story,  though  by  no  means 
new,  is  well  worked  out,  and  told  with  much  freshness 
and  simplicity.  It  opens  with  the  •  description  of  an 
out-of-the-way  fishing  village.  West  Branscombe,  which 
aspired  to  be  called  a  town.  Among  its  small  circle  of 
inhabitants,  who  imagined  that,  “  to  have  a  world,  an 
ambition,  beyond  West  Branscombe  was  a  folly  and  an 
impertinence — a  sort  of  insult  to  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  place,”  West  Branscombe  possessed  an  old  bed¬ 
ridden  rector  of  ninety ;  the  rector’s  niece.  Miss  Letty 
Woodman ;  an  unpopular  curate,  Mr.  Charlton  ;  a  strong- 
minded  and  energetic  old  maid.  Miss  Proby  ;  a  rich 
retired  maltster,  Mr.  Baker,  and  his  wife ;  and  a  belle.  Miss 
Emily  Graves.  When  the  story  begins,  all  the  West 
Branscombites  are  in  a  ferment,  for  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
Miss  Leveson,  is  coming,  for  the  first  time,  to  live  at  her 
place.  The  Cliffs ;  only  the  curate,  with  a  mixture  of 
disnaay  and  contempt,  stands  aloof  from  this  excitement. 
Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  West  Branscombe  are  still 
discussing  and  speculating  about  her  and  her  movements, 
Ren6e  Leveson  arrived  at  The  Cliffs  with  her  companion 
Mrs.  Vandeleur,  whose  love  for  Reu4e  was  measured  by 
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the  amount  of  good  things  she  conld  get  from  her,  and 
'whose  object  in  life  was  to  continue  to  live  with  the 
heiress  and  to  draw  her  salary.  Miss  Leveson’s  first 
appearance  in  West  Branscombe  was  at  church,  and  the 
only  person  who  could  see  her  well  in  the  old-fashioned 
high  pew  was  Mr.  Charlton  ;  he  was  not  only  favoured 
with  a  sight  of  her  face,  but  with  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
as  she  stopped  to  speak  with  him  after  church,  and 
whilst  the  curiosity  ot  the  congregation  was  still  unsatis¬ 
fied,  the  curate  had  fallen  in  love  with  its  object. 
Renee,  taken  with  the  earnestness  of  his  sermon,  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  man,  and  made  overtures  of 
friendliness,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  feeling 
she  had  inspired.  Her  eyes  were  further  blinded  to  the 
fact  by  observing  Miss  Le tty  Woodman’s  devotion  to  him, 
a  devotion  which  Miss  Letty — like  most  single  women 
who  give  their  whole  minds  to  romancing — thought  was 
returned.  As  long  as  her  romance  extended  to  darning 
Mr.  Charlton’s  socks  in  secret,  and  pressing  them  to  her 
lips,  it  did  nobody  any  harm;  but  when  it  came  to 
bridling  and  simpering  and  loo^ng  foolishly  conscious 
when  her  adored  one  spoke,  thereby  giving  a  false  im¬ 
pression  to  Miss  Leveson,  she  wrecked  any  chance  of 
his  love  being  returned  that  poor  Mr.  Charlton  may 
have  had.  The  heiress  grew  bent  on  promoting  the 
happiness  of  the  imagined  devoted  couple,  and  bestowed 
her  love  upon  a  fascinating  but  shallow-hearted  fiirt, 
a  certain  Captain  Vaughan.  Miss  Letty  lets  out  her 
secret  to  Miss  Proby,  a  strong-minded  old  maid  whom 
she  encounters  returning  from  taking  part  of  her  own 
dinner  to  a  poor  person,  having  accompanied  the  gift 
with  a  good  many  strictures  between  advice  and  scold¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  white- washing,  cooking,  cleansing, 
and  economy,  which  wore,  doubtless,  all  very  good  in 
their  wa^,  had  the  recipient  been  as  able-bodied,  as 
strong-mmded,  and  as  sensible  as  Miss  Proby  herself. 
But  she  only  listened  to  the  lecture  by  way  of  discharging 
the  tax  she  had  to  pay  for  being  **  seen  to,’’  and  thought  it 
**  the  way  o’  gentry,  as  knows  nothing  about  it.”  Miss 
Proby  is  gratihed  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Charlton’s  making 
a  fool  of  himself  or  of  Letty — ^it  “justified  all 
her  prophecies.”  Mrs.  Baker,  the  maltster’s  wife,  who 
**  was  quite  delightfully  feminine  in  caring  nothing  for 
any  general  principle  whatever,”  and  who  certainly  gave 
her  husband  an  excuse  to  pronounce  women  “all 
fools  together,”  is,  of  coarse,  confided  in  by  Miss 
Proby,  and  Letty’s  romance  is  speedily  settled  in  the 
minds  of  the  West  Branscombe  gossips,  and  as  speedily 
unsettled ;  for  on  Mrs.  Baker’s  insisting  on  giving  her 
advice  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Charlton,  he  indignantly 
denies  his  supposed  engagement,  and  leaves  West 
Branscombe  soon  after.  The  story  of  Rente’s  marriage 
with  Captain  Vaughan,  who  proves  utterly  unworthy  of 
her,  of  his  attempt  to  run  away  with  his  former  love, 
Emily  Graves,  after  her  marriage  with  a  Mr.  Judson,  of 
Mr.  Charlton’s  steadfastness,  and  how  it  was  finally 
rewarded,  had  best  be  left  to  the  author’s  own  words. 
The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  vivid  and  poetical. 
Altogether,  if  one  cannot  get  profit,  one  can  get  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  pleasure  out  of  *  Mr.  Charlton  ’  notwith¬ 
standing  the  two  facts  of  the  plot  not  being  original 
and  the  book  being  unduly  spun  out. 


7^  Chevdey  Kovels.  A  Modem  Minister,  Part  I.  London : 

W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

In  *  A  Modem  Minister  ’  we  have  the  commencement 
of  a  very  bold  undertaking,  nothing  less  than  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  form  of  publication  in  shilling  monthlies 
which  no  novelist  has  ventured  upon  since  the  issue  of 
the  last  number  of  *  Edwin  Drood,’  in  1870.  The  writer 
endeavours  to  have  something  more  in  common  with 
Dickens  than  illustrations  and  blue  covers ;  he  aspires 
to  the  breadth  of  canvas  which  the  two  great  masters  of 
monthly  serial  novels  considered  appropriate  to  work 
produced  and  read  in  such  instalments ;  he  crowds  his 
pages  with  figures,  of  which  he  is  good  enough  to 
supply  us  with  a  classified  list  at  the  begmning  of  this 
first  part.  His  characters  number  something  more  than 
sixty.  But  alas !  the  numerous  characters,  the  coloured 
covers,  and  the  illustrations,  exhaust  all  the  points  of 


likeness  between  the  author  and  his  great  model.  The 
form  is  the  form  of  Dickens,  but  the  spirit  is  a  blend  of 
Miss  Braddon  and  “  Ouida.”  *  A  Modem  Minister  ’  is 
Braddonesque  in  its  plot,  and  “Ouidesque”  in  its 
gi^ntic  chafucters  and  gorgeous  personal  surroundings. 
Still,  it  is  far  from  uninteresting.  The  plot,  which  is 
fairly  put  under  way  in  this  first  number,  is  of  the  most 
thrilling  description.  The  villain  is  cast  in  tmly  heroic 
mould.  His  inventor  seems  disposed  to  boast  that  he  is 
unlike  any  other  villain,  which  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
tme,  as  regards  the  scale  of  his  villany.  Here  is  his 
portrait : — 

Cold  grey  eyes,  a  hard  long  face,  an  inflexible  mouth,  and  teeth 
that  used  to  meet  with  an  ominous  click  ;  livid  features,  telling  of 
considerable  suffering,  or  study,  or  hardship,  or  what  not  that  lines 
a  face ;  all^  was  hard,  cold,  cruel,  yet  withal  intellectual.  One 
glance  convinced  the  observer  that  this  was  no  ordinary  man,  no 
vulgar,  scheming  genius  of  the  Bohemian  adventurer  type  ;  no 
rude  dabbler  in  intrigue  and  craft ;  but  a  clever  learned  diplomatist, 
as  free  of  grossness  as  of  ignorance,  with  extraordinary  control  and 
suppression  ;  a  contour  of  head  whereon  caution  balanced  skill,  and 
a  cast  of  expression  which  realised  the  conception  of  Nero  that  once 
set  the  patrons  of  the  Salon  all  agog  with  wonderment. 

We  seem  to  have  met  something  very  like  this  hero 
before.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 'that  he  commits  a 
theft,  and  tries  to  commit  a  murder  in  the  course  of 
these  initiatory  eighty  pages  ;  that  he  appears  superbly 
mounted  in  the  park ;  that  he  turns  up  when  he  is  least 
expected  at  the  right  moment  for  the  success  of  his  own 
schemes  ;  and  that  he  has  several  of  his  acquaintances, 
including  a  popular  clergyman  and  a  silky-haired  baro¬ 
net,  mysteriously  and  completely  in  his  power.  It  is  the 
scale  of  Mr.  Noel  Barnard’s  operations,  and  his  entire 
absence  of  motive,  that  are  the  surprising  features  in  his 
life  as  hitherto  developed.  We  doubt  whether  the 
Chevoley  Novels  will  be  as  successful  as  the  Waverley 
Novels,  but  considerable  skill  is  shown  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  various  'groups  of  characters,  and  in  the 
laying  of  the  lines  of  the  plot,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
sensation  and  of  promise  of  sensation  in  the  opening 
chapters. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Lectures  on  Popular  and  Scientific  Subjects.  ^  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  F.R.S.  -4  Delivered  at  Various  Times 
and  Places.  (Triibner  and  Co.) — This  is  a  collection 
of  lectures  apparently  delivered,  or  intended  to  be  de¬ 
livered,  at  Mechanics’  Institutes.  The  lectures  are  five 
in  number,  and  are  called  respectively,  ”  Coals  and  Coal 
Mines,”  “  Science  Applied  to  Art,”  “  A  Penny’s  Worth ; 
or,  *  Take  Care  of  the  Pence  and  the  Pounds  will  Take 
Care  of  Themselves,’  ”  “  Past  and  Present  Means  of  Com¬ 
munication,”  and  “The  Steam-Engine.”  From  them  we 
gather  many  interesting  new  facts,  and  also  we  receive 
many  valuable  hints  on  the  art  of  English'  composition. 
Now,  no  information  ought  to  bo  so  interesting  to 
Englishmen  as  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
law  of  this  country  ;  we  therefore  hasten  to  make  public, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  the  not 
generally-known  fact  that,  **  before  any  coin  can  be 
sanctioned  by  the  realm,  it  has  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  and  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  sooner  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  are 
relieved  from  this  arduous  task  the  better  for  the 
despatch  of  the  public  business.  The  more  so  as  wo 
feel  convinced  that  the  only  “  ordeal  ”  to  which  even  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  could  subject  a  coin  would  be  a 
chemi(^  one,  and  we  gather  from  the  author  that  chemistry 
is  even  a  more  abstruse  study  than  we  had  hitherto 
supposed,  for  in  his  lecture  on  science  applied  to  art,  ho 
teliS  us  that  chemistry  “  may  be  describe  as  the  science 
which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  all  elemm- 
tary  bodies  which  exist  in  the  universe,  with  the  view 
of  determining  their  composition  and  properties.”  ^  The 
italics  are  our  own,  and  we  feel  our  presumption  in 
making  use  of  them;  for  our  author  can  use  them 
himself  when  he  wishes  to  make  a  lucid  ex¬ 
planation  even  more  brilliant.  We  hasten  to  give 
an  example.  In  his  lecture  on  the  steam  engine 
occurs  the  following  passage  i— **  In  120  B.C.,  Hero 
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of  Alexandria  made  a  machine  to  be  driven  by  steam. 
It  consisted  of  a  hollow  sphere  into  which  the 
steam  was  admitted ;  projecting  from  the  sphere  were 
two  arms,  from  which  the  steam  escaped  by  three  holes 
on  the  side  of  each  arm  opposite  to  that  of  the  direction 
of  its  revolution,  which,  by  removing  the  power  from 
off  each  arm,  caused  it  to  revolve  in  the  direction  oppo< 
site  to  that  of  the  hole  that  allowed  the  steam  to  escape.** 
These  italics  are  the  author*s,  and  anyone  capable  of 
understanding  his  description  of  this  machine  will  at  once 
see  their  effect  on  the  general  clearness  of  the  passage. 
But  our  author  can  write  as  powerfully  and  as  clearly 
without  the  aid  of  italics.  Hear  him  on  the  subject  of 
water-supply.  After  congratulating  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  on  their  waterworks,  which  supply  the  city 
from  Loch  Katrine,  he  concludes,  Would  not  Captain 
Shaw  be  glad  if,  in  London,  ho  bad  the  head  or  com¬ 
mand  of  water  such  as  you  have  from  Loch  Katrine 
to  save  the  great  metropolis  from  the  destruction  by 
fire  that  they  are  in  daily  dread  of  ?  In  Glasgow  we 
hardly  want  this  ;  our  grand  Loch  Katrine  does  it  all.’* 
Seriously,  this  book  is  a  sad  example  of  arrogance ; 
nothing,  of  course,  can  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the 
action  of  many  persons  of  education  and  intelligence, 
who  give  time  and  trouble  to  imparting  information 
to  less  fortunate  people  by  delivering  popular  lectures 
in  public.  But  what  can  be  said  for  persons  who,  whilst 
they  cannot  write  a  grammatical  sentence  or  explain  the 
most  simple  machine,  yet  set  themselves  up  as  teachers 
of  a  class  of  people  which,  if  not  well  informed,  is,  as  a 
rule,  intelligent.  It  is  ]^d  enough  that  the  Earl  of 
Caithness  should  have  ventured  to  deliver  these  lectures ; 
but  that  having  delivered  them,  he  should  have  printed 
them  in  cold  blood,  and  so  have  endeavoured  to  increase 
their  sphere  of  harmful  work,  is  little  short  of  a  crime. 
We  trust  that  before  the  Earl  of  Caithness  again 
delivers  or  publishes  a  lecture,  he  will  reflect  that 
hastily  picking  out  a  few  facts  from  encyclopaedias  and 
Mr.  Smilcs*s  works,  and  stringing  them  together  in  bald 
language  which  will  not  parse,  can  never  make  a 
lecture  that  will  interest  his  hearers  or  escape  condem¬ 
nation  when  published. 

Lord  Olive,  By  T.  Babington  Macaulay.  Edited 
and  annotated  by  H.  Courthorpe  Bowen,  M.A. 
Series  of  English  Classics.  (Longmans  and  Co.) — A 
thoroughly  well- edited  volume,  and  elaborately  anno¬ 
tated.  The  schoolboy  who  does  not  know  “  who  im¬ 
prisoned  Montezuma,*’  or  “  who  strangled  Atahualpa,” 
will  here  find  the  requisite  information  ;  and  he  has  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  remaining  ignorant  as  to  **  who 
won  the  little  of  Buxor,  who  perpetrated  the  massacre  * 
of  Patna,  whether  Surajah  Dowlah  ruled  in  Oude  or  in 
Travancore,  or  whether  Holkar  was  a  Hindoo  or  a 
Mussulman.”  Every  historical  name  that  occurs  in 
Macaulay’s  celebrated  essay,  every  obscure  allusion  and 
unfamiliar  expression,  Mr.  Bowen  has  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  explain.  Under  the  title  of  ”  Glossary,”  he  has 
appended  to  the  volume  some  interesting  etymologies  of 
words  which  are  generally  used  without  any  thought  of 
their  history.  This  part  of  the  work  illustrates  the 
interest  that  might  bo  given  to  English  lessons  in  school 
a  minute  treatment  of  the  changes  of  meaning 
through  which  words  have  passed.  The  introduction  to 
the  essay,  a  summary  of  the  rise  of  European  power  in 
India,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  native  States  at  the 
^riod  of  the  British  conquest,  is  clear  and  careful. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bowen  is  open  to  tho  charge  of  attempting 
to  condense  too  much  into  the  space,  to  the  destruction 
of  all  narrative  interest ;  the  facts  are  too  crowded,  and 
the  style,  in  spite  of  occasional  picturesque  flourishes, 
too  heavily  academic. 

The  Strathpeffer  Spa.  By  D.  Manson,  M.D.  (J.  and 
A.  Churchill.)— This  little  work,  of  which  the  second 
edition  has  been  published,  will  be  found  a  useful 
gpiide  to  persons  intending  to  try  the  Strathpeffer  waters, 
whose  hygienic  value  was  first  discovered  about  a 
century  ago.  The  special  diseases  which  a  course  of  the 
water  is  suppos^  to  affect  are  ”  chronic  rheumatic 
affections,  chronic  rheumatic  gout,  and  obstinate 


cutVneous  diseases,”  and  the  author  states  concisely 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  rationale  of  the  curative 
process  in  such  cases.  A  very  useful  portion  of  the  book 
IS  that  which  contains  the  analysis  oi  the  Spa  waters  by 
Doctors  Murray  Thomson  and  Stevenson  Macadam  of 
the  Edinburgh  University.  Another  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  walks,  drives,  and  the  places  of  worship  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Comparative  tables  in  reference  to  the 
waters  of  Harrogate,  Moffat,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by 
Hofmann,  Liebig,  and  others,  exhaust  the  contents  of  the 
volume. 


AET. 

0-— 

ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[Second  Notice.'] 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  room  in  the  exhibition 
of  this  year  is  Gallery  No.  II.  Here  the  visitor  finds 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s  ”  Seasons,”  Mr.  Long’s  “  Egyptian 
Feast,”  Mr.  George  Leslie’s  “  Cowslips,”  Mr.  Shade’s 
”  Springtime  Idyll,”  Mr.  Pettie’s  ”  Knight  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  ** — a  portrait  of  Mr.  William  Black 
— as  well  as  creditable  works  from  the  studios  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  Academicians.  Nor  is  the 
serio-comic  element  wanting  for  those  gayer-minded 
persons  that  are  attracted  to  Burlington  House  by 
a  liking  for  the  ridiculous.  As  you  enter  Gallery 
No.  II.  from  Gallery  No.  I.,  your  eye  is  seized 
upon  by  an  extraordinary  pyramid  of  lions  right  in 
front  of  you.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  formed  by 
three  young  cubs ;  above  them  is  a  lioness,  apparently 
their  mother,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  all  her  weight, 
which  the  youngest  of  the  family,  if  one  may  judge  from 
his  flashing  eyes  and  snarling  mouth,  regards  as  very 
unnatural  conduct ;  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  lioness  are 
the  forepaws  of  a  lion  rampant,  looking  with  a  mixture 
of  ferocity  and  fear  on  his  expressive  countenance  into 
the  background  ;  while,  crowning  the  pyramid,  a  second 
lioness,  his  wife’s  sister  one  may  suppose,  is  clambering 
upon  his  back,  either  with  the  object  of  getting  a  better 
view  of  whatever  is  going  on  behind,  or  with  a  vigorous 
determination  to  pull  him  off  his  spouse  and  so  relieve 
the  bahy  lions  from  the  pressure  of  their  parents. 
Looking  to  the  catalogue  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
this  singular  group,  you  find  that  it  is  entitled  **  The 
Fall  of  Man.”  It  is  the  fall  of  man,  represented  in  the 
background  by  some  lurid  red  streaks  and  some  curling 
smoke,  that  has  thrown  the  lion  family  into  its  strange 
pyramidal  form.  By  a  quotation  from  Milton’s  *  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,*  we  are  informed  that  the  excited  lions  and 
other  birds  and  beasts  who  appear  stampeding  in  wild 
affright  across  tho  foreground  of  the  picture  represent 
Nature  sighing  through  all  her  works  and  giving  signs 
of  woe,  while  the  background  of  lowering  sky  is  the 
scenic  accompaniment  of  Nature  emitting  her  second 
groan.  The  lions  are  well  painted,  and  so  far  the  artist, 
Mr.  Bouverie  Goddard,  is  entitled  to  credit,  but  we 
cannot  think  that  he  has  been  happy  in  his  choice  of 
subject ;  such  scenes  as  the  consternation  of  the  lower 
creatures  at  the  general-  convulsions  attending  the  fall 
of  man  are  better  imagined  than  painted.  All  the 
vague  mystery  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  the  brush. 

Turning  from  Mr.  Goddard’s  picture,  we  find  in  the 
same  upper  regions  of  the  walls  another  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  put  mysterious  grandeur  upon  canvas — Mr, 
F.  W.  Moody’s  **  Fates.”  These  ”  Fates  ”  are  simply 
rather  awkwardly  posed  figures  of  mortal  women,  one 
of  them  holding  a  distaff,  another  unwinding  a  thread 
from  a  ball  with  North  and  South  America  painted  upon 
it,  a  third  cutting  a  thread  with  .a  scissors,  all  of  them 
having  upon  their  faces  the  expressions  proper  to  such 
domestic  occupations.  Mr.  O’Neil’s  picture  of  “  Shake¬ 
speare  reading  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  is  auother  failure  to  render  mysterious  power 
of  a  different  kind.  The  gigantic  force  with  which  tho 
great  dramatist  is  clothed  in  our  imaginations  finds  no 
adequate  embodiment  in  a  reddish-haired  man  with  a 
phrenologically  intellectual  forehead,  sitting  upon  a  stool 
in  an  attitude  of  uncomfortable  courtesy.  The  scene  is- 
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the  deck  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  barge,  and  the  reclining 
lady  whispering  to  the  gallant  gentleman  in  waiting 
seems  to  be  concocting  a  scheme  for  suddenly  precipitat¬ 
ing  her  faithful  poet  down  the  steps  behind  his  perilous 
seat.  We  remember  seeing  in  a  recent  exhibition  a 
picture  of  the  immortal  bard  brought  before  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  for  sheep-stealing.  Painters  had  much  better  let 
the  immortal  bard  alone ;  painting  him  is  quite  as  thank¬ 
less  and  cursed  a  business  as  moying  his  bones. 

Mr.  Long’s  “  Egyptian  Feast  ”  is  spoken  of  by  general 
consent  as  the  picture  of  the  year.  Its  wealth  of  in¬ 
cident,  the  crowa  of  figures  charged  with  various  feelings 
evoked  by  a  simple  motive,  give  it  the  same  sort  of 
attraction  that  Mr.  Frith’s  “  Derby  Day  ”  had  for  the 
general  visitor,  while  the  scholar  is  drawn  to  study  it  by 
its  antiquarian  learning.  None  of  the  critics  have  been 
able  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Long’s  dresses  and  ornaments. 
Warrant  is  to  be  found  in  book  or  monument  for  every 
gem  and  strap,  and  no  encomium  can  be  too  high  for 
the  painter’s  industry  and  care.  There  may  have  been 
some  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  Egyptian,  how¬ 
ever  wealthy,  being  able  to  entertain  his  guests  in  a  hall 
of  such  dimensions  ;  but  granted  the  hall,  the  attire  of 
the  figures  is  elaborately  correct.  In  the  effect,  too, 
produced  upon  the  various  banqueters  by  the  passage  of 
the  mummy  after  the  feast,  Mr.  Long’s  imagination  has 
been  singularly  happy.  As  you  stand  in  front  of  the 
picture,  indeed,  yon  hear  some  surprise  expressed  that 
they  should  take  this  apparition  of  death  so  quietly, 
even  though  the  quotation  in  the  catalogue  shows 
that  the  exhortation  uttered  by  the  attendant  on 
the  bier  was  to  gaze  and  drink  and  be  merry. 
But  such  critics  forget  that  the  passage  of  the 
mummy  before  the  wine  was  as  much  a  formality 
to  them  as  a  grace  after  meat  is  to  us.  Beanng 
this  in  mind,  we  are  not  so  surprised  to  see  a 
brawny  youth  clinking  cups  with  a  hard-featured  old 
row€,  or  a  merry-eyed,  merry-lipped  lady,  with  a  gold 
circlet  round  her  hair,  clearing  a  passing  shade  of 
gravity  off  her  face  and  letting  it  break  once  more  into 
sunshine  as  she  turns  her  eyes  on  the  lover  who  sits 
fondly  by  her  side,  or  a  young  man  offering  some 
bonbons  to  two  flirts  in  a  comer.  The  variety  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  very  much  what  we  should  find  if  a  similar 
custom  prevailed  at  public  dinners  in  England ;  some  of 
the  experienced  guests  assume  a  formal  solemnity,  some 
of  the  inexperienced  look  frightened,  as  may  be  seen  any 
day  at  an  English  funeral.  The  defect  in  the  picture, 
which  keeps  it  back  from  greatness  as  a  work  of  art,  is 
inherent  in  the  veiy  accuracy  of  Mr.  Long’s  conception ; 
the  loose  hold  which  the  central  object  has  upon  the 
guests  is  true  to  Nature,  but  it  fails  to  supply  the  need¬ 
ful  means  for  binding  the  parts  of  the  picture  closely 
together.  The  relations  of  the  guests  to  the  warning 
image  of  death  are  formal  and  wanting  in  the  intensity 
that  belongs  to  high  efforts  of  art ;  while  there  is  no 
splendour  of  colour  or  form  in  the  scene  to  make  up  to 
the  senses  what  is  denied  to  the  imagination.  The 
sensuous  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  elaborately 
finished  group  of  dancers  and  musicians,  stationed 
against  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  in  the  middle  of  the 
banqueting  hall,  who  have  suspended  their  entertainment 
while  the  mummy  passes,  ana  on  whom  several  of  the 
guests  are  directing  pleased  eyes  across  the  progress  of 
that  indifferent  ceremonial.  The  figures  and  faces  of  these 
girls  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  crowd  of  accessories 
does  not  permit  the  eye  to  rest  upon  them.  Still  we 
must  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Long’s  picture  for  not  being 
something  which  the  artist  did  not  intend  it  to  be ;  in 
its  own  walk  it  is  delightful  and  interesting.  ^ 

The  visitor  who  wishes  to  see  vivid  painting  of  the 
human  face  should  turn  from  the  “  Egyptian  Feast  ”  to 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s  original  treatment  of  the  ‘‘Four 
Seasons.”  Mr.  Tadema’s  pictures  are  not  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  comer  in  which  they  are  hung ;  their 
elaborately  harmonised  scheme  of  colour  would  have 
caught  the  eye  more  easily  if  they  had  been  hung,  not 
in  a  row,  but  so  as  to  form  a  square,  with  two  above 
and  two  below.  Mr.  Tadema  gets  scope  for  his  powers 
of  colouring,  as  well  as  for  his  invention,  by  departing 


from  the  conventional  treatment  of  his  subject,  whether 
by  symbolical  single  figures,  or  by  the  typical  industries 
of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  He  takes  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  three  of  his  seasons  from  the  luxurious  acci¬ 
dents  of  life  in  a  southern  clime ;  the  fourth  he  repre¬ 
sents  by  its  hardships.  The  originality  of  the  conception, 
the  ingenious  significance  of  the  details,  and  their  adap¬ 
tation  to  pictorial  effect,  are  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  technical  mastery  of  the  execution.  The  group  of 
pictures,  each  complete  and  significant  in  itself,  and 
each  charged  with  challenges  and  responses  to  all  the 
others,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  Mr.  Tadema  as  a 
mere  feat  of  invention  and  skill. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie’s  “  Cowslips  ”  is  charming  in  its 
refinement  of  design,  colour,  and  sentiment.  We  have 
here  much  of  the  feeling  which  has  inspired  all  so- 
called  pastoral  poetry  and  painting,  although  Mr.  Leslie 
does  not  work  by  artificial  scenery  and  artificial  dress, 
as  Mr.  A.  L.  Vernon  does  in  another  picture  in  this 
gallery,  an  attempt  to  render  the  old  song  which  was 
sung  by  Kit  Marlowe.  Mr.  Leslie  proceeds  by  taking 
real  country  children  and  draining  off,  as  it  were,  from 
their  dresses  and  figures  all  the  coarser  elements  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  refined  art. 
There  is  an  air  of  the  country  even  about  the  graceful 
peasant  girl  who  sits  on  the  stile,  but  it  is  spiritualised, 
sublimated — the  country  girl  is  transfigured  without 
being  changed  into  a  masquerading  fine  lady.  The 
background,  with  its  fresh  young  shoots  springing  up 
to  meet  the  summer  heat,  while  the  overhanging  branch 
of  the  old  tree  seems  to  succumb  with  all  its  faint  and 
dreaming  leaves,  is  exquisitely  painted.  For  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  delicious  picture,  something  of  the  dreamj 
languor  which  weighs  upon  the  leaves  must  communi¬ 
cate  itself  to  the  spectator.  It  must  be  looked  at  with 
half-shut  eyes.  The  wide-awake  and  alert  observer 
complains  of  an  absence  of  perspective.  He  ought  to 
imagine  himself  for  the  moment  incapable  of  making  the 
effort  of  seeing  things  in  perspective,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  complain. 


MUSIC. 

THE  WAOIIEB  FESTIVAL. 

[Second  Notice.'] 

The  English  climate  is  beginning  to  tell  on  our  Ger¬ 
man  visitors.  At  Monday’s  concert  Herr  Unger’s  voice 
failed  him  entirely,  and  on  Wednesday  Herr  Hill,  the 
excellent  baritone,  followed  suit,  and  the  programme  on 
both  occasions  had  to  undergo  very  considerable  alterations 
in  consequence,  the  most  important  being  the  omission 
of  the  scenes  from  Siegfriedy  in  which  Herr  Unger,  the 
tenor,  takes  a  prominent  part.  We  hope  sincerely  that 
his  voice  will  be  sufficiently  recovered  by  Saturday  (this 
afternoon)  to  allow  of  the  performance  of  the  delicious 
“  scene  in  the  wood,”  instinct  with  the  song  of  birds  and 
the  mysterious  life  and  whirr  of  the  forest  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day.  In  that  case  we  shall  be  consoled  for  his 
non-appearance  on  Wednesday.  The  indisposition  of  so 
great  a  singer  as  Herr  Hill  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
public ;  every  phrase  he  pronounces,  every  note  ho 
sings,  are  a  lesson  to  artists  and  a  delight  to  amateurs. 
But  in  spite  of  little  mishaps  of  the  kind  alluded  to, 
the  interest  shown  in  these  concerts  has  not  abated. 
The  audiences  have  increased  every  time,  and  at  the 
fifth  and  last  but  one  concert  of  the  series  the  Albert 
Hall  was  filled  almost  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacious 
limits. 

We  have  in  our  previous  notice  briefly  referred  to  the 
programmes  of  the  three  first  concerts.  On  Monday 
(fourth  concert)  the  first  part  was  devoted  to  Lohengrin^ 
an  opera  frequently  heard  in  London,  but  never  yet  put 
on  the  stage  in  such  a  manner  as  the  composer  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  his  music  might  desire.  We 
are  of  course  alluding  to  the  whole  mise  en  scene  rather 
than  to  individual  performers,  for  a  more  magnificent 
Ortrud  than  Mile.  Titiens  or  a  sweeter  Elsa  than  Mile. 
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Albani  could  not  well  be  imagined.  The  interest  on  the 
present  occasion  centred  in  the  duet  between  Ortrud 
and  Telramundy  declaimed  in  their  most  masterly  style 
by  Mme.  Materna  and  Herr  Hill,  and  the  Prelude  to  the 
Opera.  With  reference  to  the  last- mentioned  piece, 
we  have  frequently  in  these  columns  protested  against 
the  quickness  of  tempo  persisted  in  by  our  operatic  con¬ 
ductors,  aud  especially  also  by  Mr.  Manns,  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  On  the  present  occasion  these  gentle¬ 
men  might  have  convinced  themselves  that  in  so  doing 
we  gave  utterance  to  the  composer’s  own  intention. 
The  impression  of  contemplative  repose  and  mystic 
devotion  attained  on  Monday  night  was  absolutely  over¬ 
powering. 

Instead  of  the  selections  from  Siegfried^  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  second  part  of  this  concert,  the  duet 
between  Siegfried  and  Brynhild  from  the  Vorspicl  to  the 
Qotterddmmerung  had  to  be  given.  Herr  Unger,  in  spite 
of  his  indisposition,  bravely  attacked  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  his  part,  a  proof  of  devotion  which  no 
doubt  accounts  to  some  extent  for  his  total  disablement 
at  the  subsequent  concert ;  but  if  he  acted  “  not  wisely 
but  too  well,”  his  zeal  at  least  deserves  praise,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  his  discretion.  Mme.  Materna 
sang  with  her  usual  fire,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole 
was  naturally  somewliat  marred  by  the  circumstances 
alluded  to.  The  orchestral  interlude,  connecting  the 
duet  with  the  first  act  of  the  Qotterddmmerung  itself, 
was  splendidly  executed.  It  describes  Siegfried’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  Brynhild’s  Rock  to  the  Hall  of  the  Gibi- 
chungs,  on  the  Rhine,  and  incidentally  reintroduces  some 
of  the  “  Leitmotive,”  or  representative  themes,  with 
which  the  preceding  operas  have  made  us  familiar.  As 
a  piece  of  descriptive  writing,  it  shows  Wagner’s  won¬ 
derful  power  in  that  direction,  and  is  equal  in  beauty, 
although  perhaps  not  in  graphic  boldness,  to  the 
“Ride  of  the  Valkyries,”  repeated  from  the  third 
concert,  and  rapturously  encored,  as  on  the  former  oc¬ 
casion.  The  programme  of  the  fifth  concert  we  subjoin 
in  full. 

PART  L 

THE  IfASTEBSlNasaS. 

1.  From  the  first  Act. 

a.  Gathering  of  the  Mostersingers  (orchestm). 

b.  Pogner  s  Address. 

2.  Prelude  to  Act  III. 

3-a.  The  Mastersong  of  Walther  von  Stolzing. 

b.  Introduction  to  Act  I. 

4.  Quintet  (Eva,  Walther  Sachs,  David,  Magdalene). 

PART  II. 

OOTTBBDAMMKRUNO. 

Excerpts  from  Act  III. 

1.  The  Rhine  Daughters. 

2.  Siegfried's  Death. 

3.  Grand  Closing  Scene  (Rrynhild). 

For  the  context  and  meaning  of  the  selections  from 
the  Mostersingers  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  full 
analysis  of  that  opera  which  appeared  in  the  Examiner 
of  October  10,  1874.  As  regards  the  present  perform¬ 
ance  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  portions  for  the 
orchestra  were  rendered  with  absolute  perfection.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  beyond  Wagner’s  power  to  endow  his 
singers  with  voices,  or  to  overcome  the  radical  defici¬ 
encies  of  the  German  school.  The  vocal  selection  in 
consequence  left  much  to  be  desired.  Pogner’s  generous 
offer  of  his  daughter’s  hand  to  the  most  successful 
mastersinger  was  delivered  bpr  Herr  Chandon  with  little  of 
that  genial  good-humour  which  forms  the  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  that  worthy  burgher,  and  the  exquisite  melody 
of  Walther  von  Stolzing’s  impassioned  song  did  not 
receive  full  justice.  The  Quintet  also,  a  gem  of  con¬ 
certed  writing,  was  not  sung  with  the  accuracy  and 
delicacy  of  intonation  which  alone  can  secure  its  full 
effect.  The  second  part  of  the  fifth  concert  introduced  us 
again  to  our  old  favourites  the  Rhine  daughters  (Miles. 
Griin,  Weibel,  and  Exter),  who  gave  their  delicious  lay 
addressed  to  “  Frau  Sonne  ”  in  capital  style.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed  the  piece  known  in  our  concert  programmes  as  Sieg¬ 
fried's  Death  Marcht  which,  under  Herr  Richter’s  direc¬ 
tion,  received  an  interpretation  such  as  has  been  seldom 
witnessed  in  this  country.  The  impression  produced 


was  in  accordance  with  the  excellence  of  the  rendering^ 
But  the  climax  of  the  evening  and  of  the  concerts  was 
reached  by  Brynhild’s  death-song,  in  which  Mme. 
Materna  displayed  the  full  extent  of  her  power.  As  far 
as  the  resources  of  the  art  are  at  present  known,  we  may 
safely  say  that  dramatic  intensity  combined  with  perfect 
beauty  and  harmoniousness  of  musical  impression  cannot 
be  advanced  beyond  this  monologue  thus  interpreted. 

And  hero  we  must  conclude  our  chronicle  of  these 
concerts,  which  undoubtedly  form  an  important  event 
in  English  musical  history.  Of  the  ulterior  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  event  we  may  perhaps  speak  on  a  future 
occasion.  Suffice  it  to  mention  here  a  prejudice  which 
has  been  destroyed,  and  a  fact  which  has  been  established 
beyond  dispute.  The  former  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
axiom  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  adverse  critics — that  the 
music  of  the  future,  being  devoid  of  intrinsic  beauty, 
absolutely  requires  the  aid  of  scenic  effect ;  the  fact  is, 
that  Wagner  as  a  musician  and  a  dramatic  poet  has  no 
living  rival. 


I  DRAMA. 

HAYMABKET  THEATRE. — “  THE  SERIOUS  FAMILY.” 

The  production  of  The  Serious  Family  at  the  Hay- 
market  reminds  us,  for  some  things,  of  the  time  when 
the  Haymarket  was  justly  considered  the  first  comedy 
theatre.  Some  of  the  acting  was  admirable,  some  was 
very  fair,  and  some  made  us  feel  inclined  to  paraphrase, 
in  an  uncomplimentary  sense,  Massinger’s  brilliant  piece 
of  hyperbole,  that  “  all  praise  would  but  appear  envious 
detraction.”  Mr.  Buckstone  has  in  Aminadab  Sleek  a 
character  that  is  exactly  suited  to  him.  Years  have 
passed  over  his  head  since  first  he  acted  the  part,  but  he 
still  retains  many  of  those  qualities  which  entitle  him  to 
a  high  place  among  comic  actors.  For  parts  that  demand 
much  vigour  or  exertion  he  is,  of  course,  unsuited ;  but 
in  parts  that  call  for  little  movement,  and  depend  chiefly 
upon  facial  and  vocal  efforts,  he  is  still  unrivalled.  The 
mere  expression  of  his  face  is  quite  enough  to 
arouse  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  and  his  intona¬ 
tion  can  always  make  the  simplest  words  appear 
irresistibly  droll.  For  this  reason  Aminadab  Sleek 
is  a  congenial  part.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  be 
comic  in  appearance,  voice,  and  gesture,  and  comic  in  all 
these  he  most  certainly  is,  to  a  very  high  degree.  The 
very  way  in  which  he  sits  in  a  chair  has  in  it  something 
humorous,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  exactly 
in  what  the  humour  consists.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is 
the  impersonation  of  a  certain  odd  fun  that  must  always 
be  amusing.  Miss  Marion  Terry,  as  Mrs.  Torrens,  was 
the  most  delightfully  serious  member  of  a  serious  family 
possible.  The  sweet,  staid  manner  of  the  charming 
wife,  whose  sweetness  is  being  marred  by  her  grimly 
Quaker-like  surroundings,  the  bitter  shock  of  her  grief  at 
first  discovering  the  insincerity  of  her  husband,  and  the 
quiet  dignity  with  which  she  comes  to  his  aid,  could  not 
have  been  better  done,  and  the  simple  grace  with  which 
she  finally  conforms  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  and 
permits  pleasure  to  conquer  Puritanism,  was  delicately 
and  truly  rendered.  Mrs.  Chippendale  was  a  capital 
Lady  Sowerby  Creanily.  Her  make-up  alone,  had  she 
remained  silent  and  motionless,  would  in  itself  have 
been  sufficient  to  demand  praise.  Miss  Lafontaine  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  any  capacity  for  acting,  and  it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  why  she  has  chosen 
this  particular  profession. 


OP^RA  COMIQUE  THEATRE. — ”  USED  UP.” 

When  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  criticised  Mr.  Charles 
Mathew’s  acting  in  the  English  adaptation  of  L'Uomme 
BlasOf  the  comedie- vaudeville  of  MM.  Du  vert  and 
Lauzanne,  he  considered  his  Sir  Charles  Coldstream 
perfect  in  the  first  act,  but  pointed  out  as  a  defect  that, 
in  the  second  act,  where  Sir  Charles  is  disguised 
as  a  ploughboy,  Mr.  Mathews  was  “  not  at  all  like  a 
ploughboy,  nor  like  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  acting  a 
ploughboy.”  That  this  fault  did  exist  at  the  time,  we 
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]iav6  no  occasion  to  doabt,  when  the  statement  is  made 
by  so  accomplished  a  critic,  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
Mr.  Mathews,  almost  faultless  actor  in  his  own  line 
though  he  bo,  does  not  consider  himself  aboYO  learning 
something  from  a  critic  ;  for  though  he  is  not,  nor  do 
we  think^  he  should  be,  particularly  like  a  plough- 
boy,  he  is  as  much  like  Sir  Charles  Coldstream 
acting  a  ploughboy  as  would  suit  the  play  or 
be  in  keeping  with  the  character.  The  man  of 
fashion,  whether  as  Nantonillet  or  Sir  Charles  Cold¬ 
stream,  never  properly  succeeds  in  being  the  ploughboy. 
He  is  the  puzzle  of  his  master,  who  is  perpetually  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  him ;  he  is  perpetually  forgetting  the  part 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  play.  We  should  advise  all 
those  who  have  not  seen  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  as  the 
used-up  man,  whose  set  formulated  observation  with 
regard  to  life  and  all  things  is  that  “  There  is  nothing 
in  it,”  to  seize  the  present  opportunity.  Age  apparently 
cannot  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety. 
In  this  part  es|^ially  he  has  lost  little  if  any  of  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  his  best  days.  We  must  also 
compliment  Miss  Hollingshead  on  her  exceedingly 
bright  and  animated  rendering  of  Mary.  Used  Up  is 
one  of  the  very  few  adaptations  from  the  French  that  is 
quite  as  good  as,  and  often  better  than,  its  original. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 

Heading  an  insurrection  would  appear  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  investment  of  a  large  sum  in  consols,  as  it  generally  seems  to 
lead  to  the  marriage  of  the  hero  with  some  rich  English  heiress. 
Thus  Cabrera,  shattered  and  lacerated  with  wounds  as  he  was, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  an  heiress  whose  estates 
near  Virginia  Water  proved  no  small  comfort  to  the  battered 
hero.  His  opponent,  Espartero,  who  was  on  insurrectionist  on 
the  other  side,  was  no  less  fortunate,  and  secured  another 
English  heiress,  whose  hard  cash  has  gone  far  to  make  the 
gallant  duke’s  residence  at  Logrouo  a  little  paradise.  The 
third  British  heiress  whose  sympathies  tended  in  the  same 
direction  bestowed  her  hand  upon  the  ex-dictator  Langievitch, 
the  leader  of  the  Polish  rebellion  in  1803-04.  Great  hopes 
were  entertained  that  Langievitch  would  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Polbh  legion  now  being  organised 
in  Constantinople.  But  a  course  of  heiress,  coupled  with  a 
lucrative  position  in  Krupp’s  agency  at  Constantinople,  has 
completely  disinclined  him  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  course  of 
adventure  and  hardship.  Up  till  now  the  legion  only  numbers 
some  forty  men,  including  a  navvy  on  the  Rustzuk  line. 

All  newspaper  correspondents  attached  to  Bushian  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  Danube  are  placed  under  the  control  of  Colonel 
llasenkamp.  They  have  been  obliged  to  engage  to  give  no  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  strength,  name,  or  destination  of  the 
various  corps  before  any  action.  In  the  description  of  an 
action  they  are  allowed  nearly  full  liberty.  Copies  of  the 
papers  containing  articles,  or  letters,  and  telegrams  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents,  are  to  be  sent  direct,  vid  Eishineff,  to  Colonel 
Hasenkump.  The  correspondents  are  provided  with  a  special 
permit,  and  are  to  wear  the  Geneva  Cross.  From  a  military 
point  of  view,  these  conditions  are  very  fair  and  necessary. 
We  do  not  think  much  of  correspondents  who  carry  de¬ 
spatches  about  in  the  enemy’s  country. 

Last  Saturday  the  Times  published  a  telegram  from  Berlin 
conveying  the  news — to  its  readers — that  the  uncle  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  Prince  Kita  Shira  Kava,  had  engaged  him¬ 
self  to  Baroness  Tettau.  Of  course  we  announced  this  fact  a 
month  ago  to-day.  Some  time  next  June  the  Times  will 
publish  a  telegram  from  Berlin  announcing  the  departure  of 
Unikama  Sokitchi  and  Kitamura  Chobci  from  Yokohama  en 
route  for  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  But  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
rage  in  Berlin  for  marrying  Japanese  visitors,  we  will  state  at 
once  that  Unikama  and  Kitamura  are  both  married.  They  are 
two  of  the  best  workers  in  bronze  and  enamel  to  be  bad  in 
Japan,  and  have  been  engaged  to  come  for  a  year  to  Berlin  to 
work  in  Privy  Commerce-Councillor  Havens’s  manufactory  and 


teach  the  German  workmen  the  secrets  of  their  art.  The 
expenses  of  their  journey,  outQt,  aud  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  have  been  defrayed  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce.  We  may  thus  look  f)rward  to  the  naturalisation  of 
Japanese  art  in  Europe.  Certainly,  aa  amalgamation  of 
European  and  Japanese  art  may  lead  to  very  satisfactory  results. 

**  The  hounds  of  war  ’*  is  about  to  become  somewhat  more 
than  an  allegorical  phrase,  and  instead  of  a  bloodthirsty  will 
henceforth  have  a  peaceful  signiBcation.  The  well-known 
naturalist  Dr.  Brehm  and  Prince  Pless,  both  members  of  the 
Dog-breeding  Society,  Hector,  have  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
chief  military  authorities,  demonstrating  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  employment  of  dogs  on  the  battle-field  to  find 
out  the  wounded,  and  asking  for  their  support  to  carry  the 
scheme  info  execution. 

The  other  day  a  telegram  was  received  in  Bucharest  from 
the  hospital  surgeon  at  Giurgevo,  announcing  the  flight  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  asking  what  he  was  to  do.  The  reply 
was  that  he  was  to  remain  at  his  post  as  long  as  there  was  n 
single  patient  under  bis  care.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  the 
surgeon  put  in  his  appearance  at  Bucharest.  What  do  you 
mean  by  leaving  your  post  P  ”  asked  his  chief.  V  Excuse 
me,”  was  the  reply ;  “  my  patients  have  all  run  away !  ” 

The  story  goes  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  finally  decided  in 
withdrawing  his  fourth  Resolution  by  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  representing  the  difficulty  in  which  the  peace 
parly  would  be  placed  if  he  should  persist. 

After  General  IgnatiefTs  ophthalmic  tour,  people  are  not 
willing  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  simple  reasons  for  the 
movements  of  Russian  diplomatists,  and  therefore  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Count  Schouvaloff  has  gone  to  Russia  on  a  purely 
private  and  domestic  ndssion  is  not  very  generally  credited. 
Ilowever  that  may  be,  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  return. 

The  parody  of  “  We  are  Seven,”  quoted  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  was  very  clever,  but  Sir  Stafford  should  not  have 
said  that  it  was  a  parody  of  “  Wordsworth’s  great  poem  of 
‘  The  Seven  Sisters.’  ”  The  recollection  of  the  lines — 

Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid, 

How  many  may  yon  be  ? 

might  have  saved  him  from  this  funny  mistake.  Wordsworth’s 
great  poem  of  the  Seven  Sisters  ”  is  a  very  different  affair. 
The  parodist  must  have  wanted  to  get  a  little  fun  out  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  well  as  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Resolutions. 

The  story  is  probably  not  true  that,  when  Lord  John 
Manners  was  making  his  great  anti-Russian  alarmist  speech 
the  other  night,  he  was  heard  to  mutter — 

My  flesh  begins  to  creep  ; 

I  wish  myself  again  at  home, 

I  wish  I  were  asleep. 

For,  although  ho  might  have  done  so,  seeing  that  these  lines 
are  to  be  found  in  *  A  Night  Storm,’  the  authorship  of  which 
is  probably  better  known  to  the  Postmaster-General  than  to 
any  other  person,  no  Manners,  it  is  well  known,  fears  the  face 
of  man,  even  if  he  be  a  Gladstone  or  an  Ignatieff. 

The  proposed  visit  of  M.  Gambetta  to  London  is,  we  believe, 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  apprehended  difliculties  in 
Paris. 

It  is  reported — and  we  hope  the  report  is  true— that  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  is  about  to  resign  his  seat  as  member  for  the 
county  of  Argyll.  After  his  vote  on  Tuesday  morning,  utterly 
opposed  as  it  is  to  the  policy  adopted  by  Lis  father,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  he  can  call  himself  a  Liberal,  His  conduct 
last  year  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  showed  that  he  was 
not  the  member  for  Argyllshire  but  the  member  for  the  Court. 

It  is  too  bad  that  he  should  now  come  forward  as  the  member 
for  the  War  Party  in  the  Cabinet,  and  so  give  some  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  War  Party  in  the  Court  also. 
The  Marquis  could  not  do  better  than  give  place  to  an  un¬ 
fettered  Liberal,  and  retire  into  domestic  seclusion.  He  hM 
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already  given  hie  name  to  a  pnrticular  tartan  and  a  particular 
whisliy,  and  he  has  shown  a  particular  poetic  gift.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  any  that  all  three  might  be  im- 
proTed. 

It  is  scarcely  good  taste  on  the  part  of  an  old  Papal  Zouave 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  Garibaldi  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Courtesy  is  never  better  placed  than  when  shown  to 
an  opponent. 

There  is  now  abundant  evidence  that  Lord  Rosebery,  as  we 
hinted  before  Parliament  opened,  is  advancing  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Scotch  Liberal  Peers.  No  member  of  the  Upper  House 
has  taken  a  more  prominent  part  this  Session  in  canvassing 
Lord  Derby’s  policy,  and  ascertaining  its  weak  points,  and  he 
showed  such  adroitness  in  dealing  this  week  with  the  Tri¬ 
partite  Treaty,  that  for  once  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  mani¬ 
festly  nettled.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  a  leading  spirit  on  this 
question ;  but  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  domestic  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  hamper  his  political  action,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  his  views  on  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  have  a  sectarian  twist,  which  must  be  prejudicial 
to  his  usefulness  when  Liberalism  enjoys  its  own  again. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace’s  lecture  on  Secret  Societies  in 
Russia,  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  last  week,  will  be 
published  soon  in  one  of  the  magazines.  Mr.  Wallace  lectured 
without  manuscript,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hour  found  himself 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end  of  his  subject. 

Last  Saturday  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  IkSranger,  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
lectures  on  modern  French  poetry,  of  which  the  remaining  two 
are  devoted  to  De  Musset  and  Victor  Hugo.  To-day  Mr. 
Pollock  lectures  on  Alfred  de  Musset,  a  lecture  which  the 
recent  biographies,  French  and  German,  will  render  especially 
interesting. 

The  Poet-Laureate  appears  to  be  indefatigable.  It  seems  a 
very  short  time  ago  since  he  produced  “  Harold,”  and  already 
he  is  hard  at  work  upon  a  new  masterpiece. 

On  Saturday  night  Queen  Mary  was  acted  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  for  Miss  Bateman’s  benefit.  The  various  patriotic 
points  were  greeted  with  far  greater  enthusiasm  than  on  the 
first  occasion  of  the  production  of  the  drama. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  has 
just  been  discovered  by  the  scholars  of  the  French  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Athens,  while  making  excavations  in  the  island 
of  Milo.  The  arm  is  holding  a  mirror,  and  assuming  the  story 
to  be  true,  or  that  the  object  found  be  really  one  of  the  lost 
arms,  the  question  that  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  wordy 
war  among  wise  men  is  set  at  rest  for  ever.  A  little  while 
ago  the  whole  case  and  all  the  various  theories,  with  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against,  was  summed  up  in  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  article  in  VAri.  If  the  present  find,  however,  prove 
genuine,  the  matter*  is  finally  ended  by  the  establishment  of 
one  of,  apparently,  the  least  likely  of  the  hypotheses.  It  is 
rather  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
statue  died  only  a  few  days  ago. 

There  is  a  curious  story  relative  to  the  Royal  Academy 
banquet,  which,  if  true,  shows  but  scant  courtesy  on  our  part,to 
our  foreign  guests.  It  seems,  so  runs  the  tale,  that  Count  Beust, 
who  by  right  of  precedence  should  claim  high  position  among 
the  places  of  honour  at  the  table,  found  himself  seated  in  an 
insignificant  place  among  the  comparatively  unimportant  guests. 
Moreover,  when  the  time  came  for  tliat  particular  toast  of  the 
evening  where  allusion  might  be  not  unnaturally  expected  to 
Count  Beust,  and  to  which  he  would  seem  the  fittest  person  to 
reply,  no  allusion  was  made,  and  the  toast  was  replied  to  by 
another.  It  is  further  rumoured  that  only  diplomatic  civility 
prevented  Count  Beust  from  shaking  the  dust  of  the  unhospit- 
able  and  discourteous  threshold  from  oil'  his  shoes  at  once, 
and  going  away  altogether. 

On  Saturday,  the  sixty-second  annual  dinner  of  the  Artists’ 
General  Benevolent  Institution  took  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  lengthy,  sensible, 
ponderous,  and  somewhat  disagreeable  speech  of  Sir  W’^illiam 


Harcourt,  in  which,  among  a  good  many  reasonable  if  slightly 
commonplace  observations  about  art,  he  took  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  certain  critics  distinguished  for  enthusiasm  for 
their  own  favourites  and  intolerance  for  others.  This  will, 
we  trust,  prove  a  lesson  to  the  fanatics  whose  judgments 
disturb  the  even  balance  of  Sir  William’s  artistic  mind.  Mr. 
Millais  also  spoke,  and  a  very  lively  pleasant  speech  he  made. 
He  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by  all,  and  most 
demonstratively  so  by  the  younger  men. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  held  on  Tuesday 
night,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  a  re- 
markable,^paper  was  read  by  Captain  Colomb,  R.M.A.,  on 
“  Imperial  and  Colonial  Responsibilities  in  War.”  The  object 
of  the  essay  was  to  show  that  at  present  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government  are  so  badly 
adjusted  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  this  country  and 
any  State  possessing  a  fleet,  an  attack  might  be  successfully 
made  on  any  of  several  points  of  our  colonial  possessions,  for 
which,  at  present,  no  defence  is  even  thought  of.  One  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Captain  Colomb’s  was  that  there  should  be  a 
great  dockyard  and  arsenal  established  at  Sydney.  The  scope  of 
the  paper  went  much  further  than  this,  however,  for  it  pointed 
to  the  necessity  of  establishing  what  may  be  called  a  Federal 
system  of  defence  for  this  country  and  her  colonies.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed.  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed, 
M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  took  part.  It  was  then  resolved 
that,  as  there  seemed  a  probability  of  lengthened  debate  and 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  the  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  should  be  adjourned  to  another  evening. 

M.  Alphonse  liOmerre,  the  well-known  Paris  publisher,  ia 
bringing  out,  in  his  ^  Petite  Biblioth^que  Litt^raire,’  a  series  of 
old  authors.  Among  those  already  published  which  have  a 
special  interest  for  us,  are  Shakespeare’s  complete  works, 
translated  by  Francois  Victor  Hugo,  of  which  five  volumes  out 
of  fifteen  are  issued,  and  the.^  Memoires  de  Grammont,’  by  our 
countryman  Anthony  Hamilton,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
We  never  turn  to  this  work  without  thinking  how  times  are 
changed.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  the  beautiful 
Miss  Stewart,  so  often  mentioned  in  these  memoirs,  was  the 
original  of  the  figure  of  Britannia,  which  is  still  preserved  on 
our  coins. 

MM.  Meilhac  and  Hal<Svy,  the  successful  collaborateurSf  have 
just  entered  upon  an  engagement  with  the  Vari^t^s  for  the 
production  of  their  new  three-act  comedy.  It  is  to  be  brought 
out  in  September.  Mme.  Celine  Chaumont — who  will  shortly 
be  among  us  again — is  to  take  the  principal  part,  whilst  MM.. 
Dupuis,  Baron,  Pradeau,  L^once,  are  entrusted  with  suitable 
roles, 

M.  Paul  Ferrier  has  written  a  three-act  operetta  for  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens ;  M.  Serpette  is  composing  the  music. 

The  first  part  of  the  memoirs  of  Mme.  d’Agoult,  better 
known  as  Daniel  Stem,”  has  just  been  published  by  MM. 
Calmann  L^vy.  The  work  is  called  ^  Mes  Souvenirs.’ 

We  notice  that  a  large  sale  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art  ia 
announced  to  take  place  next  week  at  the  residence  of  Mile. 
Cora  Pearl,  in  the  Rue  Chaillot  The  Paris  world  will  pay 
anything  for  a  new  sensation ;  and  considering  that  this  lady 
has  supplied  Parisians  with  new  sensations  for  many  years, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  great  competition  among  them  to 
obtain  a  final  one  by  carrying  off  some  memorial  of  the- 
celebrated  anonyma. 

Mammon^  whose  central  idea  is  borrowed  from  Octavo 
Feuillet’s  MontJoyej  but  which  has  omitted  at  the  same  timo 
to  borrow  the  genius  of  its  original,  is  now  being  acted  at  tho 
Strand  Theatre.  As  we  had  occasion,  when  it  was  produced 
at  a  morning  performance  at  the  Gaiety,  to  notice  the  play,  wo 
have  no  need  to  repeat  our  judgment  now.  Ait&i  Mammon^ 
Mr.  John  S.  Clarke  appears  as  the  ever-amusing  Toodles. 

The  season  of  French  plays,  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  this  year, 
promises  to  be  a  most  brilliant  one.  Opening  with  UAmt 
Fritz  on  Monday  night,  with  M.  Frdddric  F^bvre  in  his 
original  character,  and  the  other  parts  filled  by  various  stars 
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from  the  Parisian  galaxy,  we  are  then  promised  a  series  of 
delightful  little  comedies  for  M.  Fftbvre  and  Mme.  Marie 
Brindeau.  Theresa  is  to  come  over  to  sing  her  songs,  amongst 
them  the  famous  **  Rien  n^est  sacr^  pour  un  sapeur,”  which 
those  who  have  once  heard  it  in  the  classic  shades  of  the 
Alcazar  do  not  easily  forget  j  she  will  also  appear  in  a  series  of 
comedies.  Then  we  have  charming  Mile.  Chaumont  in  plays 
and  songs  old  and  new  j  and,  finally,  the  Vaudeville  Company, 
in  the  Prods  VeattradiettXf  which  will  show  London  the 
original  of  The  Great  Divorce  Case^  and  several  other  pieces. 
Moreover,  we  believe  there  is  a  possibility  at  the  end  that 
Judic  may  come  over  too. 

Little  of  importance  has  happened  at  either  of  the  Italian 
opera  houses  beyond  the  first  appearances  for  the  season  of 
Christine  Nilsson,  Albani,  and  Patti,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
ovations.  The  applause  lavished  on  Mme.  Patti  in  Dinorah 
was  especially — almost  demonstratively — rapturous.  Mile. 
Balia,  the  dihutantey  has  since  confirmed  the  highly  favourable 
opinion  we  expressed  of  her  dramatic  talents;  and  Mile. 
Rodani  was  a  charming  and  much-appreciated  Figlia  del 
Beggimento  at  HerMojesty’s  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Aidd’s  new  play,  which  was  announced  for 
representation  at  the  St  James’s  Theatre,  will  not,  we  believe, 
l>e  produced  at  that  theatre. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  sole  survivor  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  twin  metaphysicians  of  Anglicanism,  is  said  to  be 
■engaged  on  a  statistical  account  of  the  revenues  and  position  of 
the  Church  in  which  he  is  now  a  shining  rather  than  a  burn¬ 
ing  light  This  document,  if— or  when— it  appears,  will,  it  is 
believed,  go  decidedly  in  the  face  of  the  masterly  but  some¬ 
what  alarming  little  statement  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Liberation  Society  by  Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  and  will  seek 
to  show  that  while  bishoprics  are  still  of  right  divine,”  they 
4ire  by  no  means  so  fat  ”  as  is  commonly  believed. 

Mr.  D.  Christie  Murray,  a  promising  young  litterateur  and 
poet,  has  left  London  for  Asia  Minor  as  special  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  daily  journals.  Mr.  Murray,  oddly  enough,  had 
Just  announced  a  series  of  readings  from  his  own  works  in 
London,  which  now  will  have  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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Lord  Deroy’s  Despatch.  Coercion  in  South  Africa. 

Deep-Laid  Schemes.  Old  Acqoaintanoes.  Society  in  Danger! 
Time-Bargains  at  the  Baker’s. 


Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black. — Chapter  ZIZ. 


Sellar’s  YiigU.  Bright’s  English  History. 

Dr.  Rassell’s  **  Diary  in  India.”  Jessie  of  Boulogne. 

Minor  Notices.  The  Magaiines. 


Music. 


Yariorum  Notes. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Subscription,  post  free,  £1  8«.  6d.  per  annum. 


LONDON :  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


TiORE’S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-M-J  PRiETORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  House  of  Caiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dor6  Gallery,  86  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 


rpHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  FREE  (founded  1861), 

-L  Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly,  W. — SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  bo  most  thank¬ 
fully  received  for  this  HospitaL  which  is  Free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  Medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

'The  following  form  of  Legacy  is  respectfully  recommended  : — ”  I  rive  and 
bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospttid,  Situate 
in  the  Pulham  Road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  at  No.  167  Piccadilly,  the  sum 

of  £ - (free  of  Legacy  duty),  to  be  paid  out  ct  my  personal  estate,  not  charged 

on  land,  to  be  appli^  towards  carrying  on  the  charitable  designs  of  the  said 
Institution.” 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hkrtslkt,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coinrs  A  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  SecreUry. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Dergsoe,  W. — The  Bride  of  Roervig.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Nina 
Frands.  (Crown  8vo.)  S.  Tinsley.  7«.  6d. 

Bitter  to  Sweet  End.  A  NoveL  In  Three  Yolumes.  (Crown  8vo.)  8.  Tinsley. 
81«.  6d. 

■Comte’s  System  of  Positive  Polity.  Yol.  lY.  Theory  of  the  Future  Man. 
(Demy  8vo,  pp.  678.)  Longmans.  84s. 

Denison,  Lient.-CoL  George  T.— A  History  of  Cavalry.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  567.) 
MacmlUan  and  Co.  18s. 

Baton,  Flora. — Through  Hardships  to  Lordships.  ((Trown  8vo.)  S.  Tinsley. 

7s.  6d. 

Epochs  of  Modem  History.  The  Normans  in  Europe.  By  A.  H.  Johnson,  MA.. 

(Fop.  8vo,  pp.  866.)  Longmans.  8s.  6<l. 

Handbook  of  the  Seat  of  War.  Edited  by  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay,  LL.D.  ((hrown 
8vo,  pp.  63.)  Bimpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Is. 

Harris,  Richard.— Nine  little  Poems.  ((Trown  8vo,  pp.  59.)  E.  J.  Francis 
and  Co. 

Howell,  (Tonstanoe. — Daisy  and  the  Earl.  (Crown  8vo.)  S.  Tinsley.  7s.  6</. 
lightfoot,  J.  B.,  D.D.— S.  Clement  of  Rome.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  470.)  Macmillan 
and  Co.  8s.  64. 

London  Guide.  Third  edition.  (Chrown  8vo,  pp.  103.)  E.  Stanford.  8s.  6d. 
Longmnir,  J.,  LL.D.— Rhythmical  Index  to  the  English  Language.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  56.)  W.  Tegg  and  Co.  8s.  6<f. 

Nichols,  Arthnr,  F.R.G.S.— The  Pnsxle  of  Life.  Second  edition.  (Oown  8vo, 
pp.  178.)  Longmans.  8s.  Od. 

Paget,  Sir  James,  Bart.— The  Hunterian  Oration.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  65.)  Long- 


BRIGHTON. — To  be  LET,  Furnished,  No.  9  Eaton  Place, 

five  doors  from  the  sea,  an  excellent  RESIDENCE,  containing  Drawing 
Room,  Double  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room,  Boudoir,  Seven  Bed  Booms,  Pantry, 
Kitchen,  Housekeeper’s  Boom,  and  the  usual  Domestio  Ofllces  ;  or  to  be  Let, 
Unfumisbed,  on  Lease,  at  £100  per  annum,  by  taking  the  well-made  and  modem 
Furniture  by  valuation.— Apply  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Dat,  Estate  Agent,  197  Western 
Road,  Brighton. 


TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


IvX  gives  INSTRUCTION  In  MINERALOGY  and  GBOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  elementary  ooUeotions  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the 
Works  of  Ansted,  Geikto,  LyeU,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others,  on  fhe  fol¬ 
lowing  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays . .  £8  8  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  ’Trays .  5  6  0 

800  Specimeos,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with 'Thirtem  Drawers..  31  0  0 

More  extensive  CoUeotions,  either  to  lUustrata  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requMte  to  assist  those  oommencing  the  studv 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdmoo,  a  kuowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


RITISH  COLLEGE  OF 

EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  _ 


Health  for  all  by  MORISON’S  YBGBTABLB  UNIYERSAL  MEDICINES, 
Nos.  1  and  3,  and  the  Yegetabte  Cleansing  Powders.  Sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  medicine  vendors,  in  boxes  at  7id.,  2t.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11#. 

each.  Read  the  ”  Morlsoniana,”  price  1#.,  which  may  be  bad  of  all  booksellers. 
The  ”  Hlustrated  Hygeian  Almanack  for  1877  ”  is  now  ready,  price  Id.,  and  may 
be  had  as  above. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi6  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Yenice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 138  Leadenball  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Oookspur  Street,  8.W. 


Pfenninger,  Heinrich.— Der  Begriff  der  Strafe.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  317.)  D.  Nutt. 

Salosbory,  Philip  H. — Two  Months  with  Tohemaieff  in  Servia.  (CTrown  8vo, 
pp.  296.)  Chnnnan  and  Hall. 

Streeter,  Edwin  W.— Predoua  Stones  and  Gems.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  264.)  Cha)unan 
and  Hall. 

Supernatural  Religion.  YoL  m.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  578.)  Longmans.  14«. 

Taylor,  Charles,  M. A.— Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers.  (Demy  8vo.)  Cambridge 
University  Pram. 

The  Knot  Tied.  Marriage  Oeremonies  of  all  Nations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  410.) 
W.  Tegg  and  Co.  5i. 

'Villa  Gardener  MannaL  Virtue  and  Co.  Is. 

■Williams,  W.  MatUeu,  P.R.A.8.— Through  Norway  with  Ladies.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  380.)  E.  Stanford. 


Now  ready,  Third  Bdltion,  price  Is. 

the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

V/  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kirity  , 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  CJity  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  186  Gower  Street,  London. 
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JELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

EftobliKhed  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  Citj  ;  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  Westminster. 

Dirtctort. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.l’.,  FJI.S. 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  E^. 

Dudley  Robert  Kmitb,  Esq. 
Marmaduko  Wyvill,  1^. 


Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq. 

Octarias  E.  C'oopo,  K«q.,  M.F. 

John  Coope  Daiis,  Esq. 

Henry  Farqiibar,  Esq. 

Charles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  E!M1.,  M.P. 

This  Company  offers  complete  security. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Prcniiiim,  with  participation  in  Four-Fifths  or  Eighty  per 
Cent,  of  the  Profits,  such  Profits  being  either  added  to  the  Policy,  applied  in 
Reduction  of  Premium,  or  Paid  in  Cash,  at  the  option  of  insured. 

Low  Rates  adthout  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Security,  in  Sums  of 
not  loss  than  £300. 

TONTINE  INSURANCE. 

Policies  payable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured,  are  granted  with  participation 
of  Profits  on  the  Tontiue  Principle. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 

i:>RiriSII  EMPIRE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

-D  COMPANY,  3i  New  Bridge  Street,  Blockfriars,  London,  E.C. 

Extract  from  the  Tliirticth  Annual  Reiwrt,  for  year  ending  December  31, 1876 ; 

Policies  issue!  for .  £281,185  0  0 

Claims  paid,  including  bonases . - .  59,798  10  11 

The  Accumulated  Fund  was  increased  by .  40,873  1  7  3 

And  is  now  .  655,665  6  8 

Policies  in  force  assuring .  3,314,660  0  0 

Life  Premiams . 100,185  16  1 

Total  Iuc«>mc  . 130,018  10  2 

EDWIN  BOWLEY,  Secretary. 

From  whom  copies  of  Report,  Balance  Sheet,  and  all  information  can  be  bad 
on  application,  or  from  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 


PHCENLX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loee  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
oeaeiaries  |  jqjjjj  j,  BROOMFIELD. 


P[PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Jt  17  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  op  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


r  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

-i  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  k  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

BAKKcna  —  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  k  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


^10 


— In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 

per  post,  One  of 

BENNETTS  LADY’S  GOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  keyless  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dost-tight. 

<5  Cheapddc,  London.  Gold  (Thains  at  Manufacturers’  Prices. 

P.0.0.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT,  65  AND  64  CHEAPSIDE. 

43  POULTRY. 

•EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  1,  5, 10,  or  20  Tears, 
or  the  WHOLE  UFE. 

0 1  nnn  Kined,  with  lUferal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
AljUUU  (rf  £5  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  and  shorter 
periods  In  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALE,  Chairman. 

43  POULTRY. 

Proepectoses,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S.,  Managing  Director. 


BIRKBECKBANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Current  Accounts,  Intert'at  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  issued. 

Hie  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  <if  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur* 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Satnnlays,  then  from  10  to  3. 

Od  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  BAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

TARTU  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 


E 


(XIMI'ANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  ”  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  is  neocs'-ary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
iniimriiately  to  tlie  Company's  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Cofflii  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


C3-.  HE.  ^  J'OItTES, 

SUBGEON-DENTIST, 

H^LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  ^mphlet,  gratis  and  poet  free,  which  explains  the 
' '  most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  addreae— 

67  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self> 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary  ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  In  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impos>ihle,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  oh- 
tained  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  consider  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  services  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  S.  Q.  HUTCHINS, 

”  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.” 

SCHWEPPE’S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SCHWBPPE'S  SODA  WATER. 

SCHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWEPPE’S  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  arc  particularly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE’S,  and  observe 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  os  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  (Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  op)>ressive  amount  of  beat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sixes  suited  to  different  Bstablishmoits,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Meesrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  ' 

LONDON. 

Proepectnsee  forwarded,  per  poet  free,  on  application. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  BORTIKO  TOUR  PAPBB8  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

**  Exceedingly  nsefnL” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Staiionen  everywhere.  Ulnstrated  Catalogues  poet  free  from 

Henry  Stone,  Manufaotnrer  end  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sizee  can  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  ExJUbition,  Philadelphia  j 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester^  1876. 

I^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

At  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Famishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WOESLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Meran.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dre88e3  and  milUnery. 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  Uie  piece,  all  mark^ 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimate)  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  -A.  IT’S, 

THE  lONDON  CENERAL  MOURNING  WAB1H07SB, 
REOEXT  STREET,  W, 
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SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 
SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATING  OF  PUBB  SILVEB  OVEB  SLACK'S 
NICKEL  SILVEB. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIKE  APPEABANCE, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLINO  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOR 

IWEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

CRUET-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18i.  6d.  to  120i. 
tea  spoons.  12i. ;  DESSERT,  20j.  ;  TABLE,  30j.  per  Dozen. 
table  forks,  80«.;  DESSERT,  20*.  per  Dozen. 

dessert  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Casci,  50*.  to  130*. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  45*.  to  120*.  the  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  PORKS.  185*.  to  250*. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  70*.  to  120*.*. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70*.  to  800*. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15*.  6<f.  to  85*. 

PRICE  OP  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

'Tbiead 

Pattern. 

Bead  and 
Fancy  Patterns. 

£  *.  d. 

£  *. 

d. 

£  *. 

d. 

£*.</.! 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11  0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

■MU 

0 

1  12 

0 

■■ 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

12  Dessert  do . 

■ViSr 

MMH 

0 

1  12 

0 

BV 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12  0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

■■ 

2  Salt  do . 

EKK 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustard  do . 

kMK 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

6  Egg  do . 

wmm 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

1  Gravy  do . 

WMm 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  13 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

0  11  0 

0  18 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  16  6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2  6 

0  8 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  6  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0  6  6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9  0* 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3  0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  6  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs  . 

mm 

0  8 

0 

0  8 

6 

0  4  0 

8  4  0 

11  2 

8 

12  11 

6 

18  19  6 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  znperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  prooeaa  goods,  howerer  old,  can  be  le- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimate*  giTsti  for  replating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  BINIVEIS,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  bandies,  and  to  balanoe. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  PairofCarrerz  ..0  46  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  hzTe  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufacture 
of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  sted. 


CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-JRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  S*.  M.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  60*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  S*.  to  6*.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  6d.  to  60*. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4*.  td.  to  10*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  td.  to  85a 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46*.  to  96*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  t*.  id.  to  SO*. 

Papier  M&chd  ditto,  SO*,  to  96*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  6d.  to  14*.  6d. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

SITES* 

First  Prize  Set  . ! .  £10  0 

Medium  Set .  8  11  0 

Large  Set .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders.  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


gLACK’i 


RICHARD  A  JOHN  SLACK, 
336  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Easy  Digestion.  —  Anyone 

distracted  by  that  demon  of  discomfort,  Bad  Digestion,”  should  send 
for  a  box  of  these  Pills,  round  which  are  wrapped  brief,  tagacions,  and  practical 
irstructions  for  removing  dyspepsia.  These  admirable  Pills  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated  for  the  whol^me  power  they  exert  over  all  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  bowels.  They  instantaneoufly  relieve  and 
steadily  work  ont  a  thorough  cure,  and  in  their  coarse  dispel  headaches,  bllions- 
ness,  flatulency,  and  depre^on  of  spirits.  It  is  wonderful  to  watch  the  daily 
improvement  Ik  the  complexion,  as  Holloway’s  Pills  purify  the  blood  and  restore 
plumpness  to  the  face,  which  had  lost  b)th  flesh  and  colour.  These  Pills  com¬ 
bine  every  excellence  desirable  in  a  doiucitic  remedy. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest 
Steel. 

8|.incb  Ivory  handles  . per  doz. 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


Do.  electro-zilvered  handkz 


to  balanoe 
do. 
do. 

extra  large 
African 
silver  ferrules 
silver  blades 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Table 

Dessert 

yjmrrvn, 
per  Pair 

*.  d. 

*.  d. 

*.  d. 

14  0 

11  0 

6  0 

18  0 

14  0 

7  0 

20  0 

16  0 

7  0 

26  0 

20  0 

8  0 

80  0 

22  0 

8  0 

83  0 

24  0 

9  6 

86  0 

28  0 

10  6 

42  0 

86  0 

13  6 

42  0 

86  0 

16  0 

48  0 

86  0 

23  0 

19  0 

7  6 

T^^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

•  *  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  860  Ulnstrations  of  his  unrivalled 
Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  89  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Hace ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London,  W. 

Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat. — 

Finest  meat-flavonring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanocs. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  tM-slmile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label 


V;^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pidnted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7*.  Pedigreet  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
And  Wife  blended.  The  proper  oolonr  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes."  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolonrs,  £10  10*. ;  **  'The  Manual  of  Heralds,”  4,000  Engravings,  8*.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  26  Ci^bonme  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  fonr. 


OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rinn,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7*.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  •  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6*.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Oest,  12*.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

yy  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beantifnll  j 
stamped  with  Orest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Addrem,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  ol  Trade, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  seleot  from 
£22*.;  £8  8*.;  £4  4*.;  £66*.;  £6 16*. ;  very  nuMsive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knnckle- 
dosters,  £16  16*.  Bend  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Greets,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Bings. 
T.  CULLBTON,  8w  Bngraver,  26  Crsmboome  Street  (oomer  of  Si.  Martin’s 
Lens),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  roquire 

no  preparetion,  and  are  easily  need.  Initial  Plates,  1*. ;  Name  Plate, 
2*.  9d. ;  SH  of  Moveable  Numbere,  2*.  6<f.  i  Crest  or  Monogn^  Piste,  6*. ;  with 
direotioiis,  poet  free  for  cesh  or  stempe,  by  T.  CULLBTON,  26  Cranbonme  Street 
(oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

VISITING  CARDS  hj  CULLETON.— Fifty  befit  quality, 

V  2*.  Sd.,  post  free,  indodiig  the  cograviDg  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Oerda,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelop  witli  miJden  name,  18*.  fid. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^  nottoe. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Bn^ver,  26  Oranboome  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lme),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PB()ORAMMB8  end  MBNU  0ABTB8  for  the 
Season.  Bi^  Dinner,  Breakfest,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  end  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  diver,  and  oolonr,  and  beantifnlly  stamped 
with  arms,  cieet,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illnminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  be.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  OULLBTON,  Bngraver  to  the  Qneen  and  all  the  BotsI  Family,  26  Oran* 
boorae  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin  ■  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  gold  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2t., 

O  £8  8*.,  £4  4*.,  £6  6*.,  £6  6*.,  and  £7  7*.  T.  CULLBTON,  26  Oranboome 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Oflloe  Orders  payable  at  Oranboome  Street. 

DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Addity  of  the  Stomaoh,  Heartbnm,  Headache,  Gont,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delioete  Constitntions,  Ladies, 
(Thildren,  and  Infante. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Chemists  throng  boat 

the  World. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNUL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delidoos  end  valueble  ertlcle^’’— fiftiadard. 

“  The  Cerscss  Cocoa  of  sodi  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water ^  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Haasall. 

FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  erticles  of  diet. 

**  Which  really  con^te  of  Ooooa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  enperfluons  oil.  —Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Haasall. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  ft  SONS. 
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HEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 


HEAL  &  SON,  BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.— CaUlogue  post  free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NKAB  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINa  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  vhh 

Table  Knirei,  Itott,  pw  dosen,  from  !»•.  to  6te. 

Sleetro  Porke— r*bl«,  from  U«.{  Spoooi.  from  S4a. 

Papier  Maobe  Tea  l^ye*  Seti,  an.,  ' 

Sleetro  Tea  and  Coflbe  8eU,  from  £3  Te. 

DUh  CoYort— Tin,23i.j  MeUl,65«.»  Electro,  Ill  lie. 

Sleetro  Omets  and  Uqnenn. 

Lampe — PAteot  Bock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ic. 

Bronied  Tea  and  CofBBO  Ume. 

Coal  Souttlei,  Yaeet,  Boxee,  Ac. 

China  and  Olaei— Dinner  Serricee,  le. 


BEANE  &  CO., 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders — Bright,  46#.  to  IlS;  Brome,  8b.  to  £6 
Stoyes — Bright,  Bleck,  Begieter,  Hot-nir,  Ac. 

Ha-tBo — Domeetie,  Fix^,  end  Travelling. 

Bedsteadf— Brass  and  Ixod,  with  Bedding. 

Comioee— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 

Oaielien— 2-light.  17s. ;  s  do.,  62s.  j  6  do.,  £6  Oe. 
Kitebenere— From  3  ft.,  I3  68.,  to  e  ft.,  iss. 

Kiteben  Uteniili,  Toraery  Goods,  Mate,  fte. 
Garden  Toole — Lswn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  lo* 
{Catalog*t$  firee.) 


46,  King  William  Street, 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


LOBNE 

HIGHLAND 

WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

BOLE  PROPRIETOBS,  GREENLEES  BROTHERS, 

1  Greshnm  BolldingB,  London,  E.C. ;  Distillsries,  Argyleshire. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

VNIVneALLT 


■RECOMMENDED  by  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

A-A  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  ddidous,  and  most  wholesome. 

Dr.  Hab^ll  says :  —  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste, 
aromatlo  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality." 

Wholesale  :  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

£5  16s.,  FIBB.RESISTING  SAFE, 

26  inches  high,  fitted  with  Drawer,  carriage  paid.  Lists  Free. 

*  11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE** 

greatly  excels  sU  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Ir.  M.  per  bottle. 


SAI  N  SBU  RY’S 

LAVENDER  WATER. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


LADIES’ 

ESTABLISHED  1806. 

BELTS, 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

ELASTIC 

Inventors  and  Patentees  of  the 

SELF-ADJUSTING  TRUSS, 

STOCKINGS, 

To  his  late  Majesty  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 

dec., 

Army  and  Navy. 

MADE  TO  ANT 

MEASURE. 

2923  I-0ITI30DT- 

If.B. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladies. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measurement,  post  free. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  TOXJB  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exolosive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — WorthleM  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUOH’S  PTRETIO  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  NAME  and  TRAD  IS  MABK  on  a  BUFF- 
COIiOURIlD  WBAPFISB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRE8S-113  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 


“AOTTA  AUABELLA” 

Bestores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  8s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,** 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS'  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED  ^ 

FOR  UNIFOEMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


f 
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Price  10«.  6<f.,  crown  8vo.,  7c0  pp.,  clotb ;  postnge  Qd. 

nDIST?-^EXjI 

(VISCOUNT  BEACON8FIELD). 

A  BIOGRAPHY.  WITH  APPENDIX  AND  INDEX. 

From  the  ATHENJSSITM,  April  21. 

**  The  anonTmons  Biof^raphy  of  Lord  Beacons  field,  of  which  the  first  volame  has  been  lately  pnblished  by  Mr.  Beeton,  it  as  interesting  a  voliune  as  has  appeared 
for  many  years,  and  leaves  ns  no  room  for  donbt  that,  when  the  book  has  been  completed,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  politicians  and  historians.  The  writer 
has  a  strong  animus  against  the  subject  of  his  book,  but  the  utility  of  the  facta  and  of  the  documents  which  he  has  collected  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  opinions  of 
the  writer,  and  we  never  met  with  any  book  which  di8p1a3red  a  greater  amount  of  research  into  a  subject,  and  care  for  accuracy.  Even  those  who  most  strongly 
disapprove  of  the  author’s  views  will  find  his  book  instructive  and  amusing.” 

S.  O.  BEETON,  89  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Beady  in  a  few  days, 

GERMAN  LETTERS  ON  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

BIT  IDTH.  WIESE. 

Edited  by  LEONHARD  SCHMITZ,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner,  University  of  London. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth. 

AVILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS  &  CO.,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 


CONSUMPTION: 

Its  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  and  SPECIFIC  TREATMENT  by  the  H  YPOPHOS- 
PHITBS,  upon  the  PRINCIPLES  of  8TCBCHIOLOQICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL,  M.D. 

With  an  Appen&x  on  the  direct  treatment  of  Respiratory  Diseases  (Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  &c.)  by  Stoechiological  Inhalants. 

And  Reports  of  nearly  Two  Hundred  Cases  by  Drs.  Churchill,  Campbell, 
Heslop,  Sterling,  Bird,  Santa  Maria,  Qomes,  Moeetre,  Parigot,  Reinvillier, 
Galvez,  Leriverend,  Denobele,  Feldmsn,  Pfeiffer,  Vintras,  Bougard,  Tlrifahy, 
Lanzi,  Fabbri,  Panegroesi,  Cerasi,  Gualdi,  Todini,  Asoensi,  Regaoli,  Valenliui, 
Casati,  Blasi,  Borromeo,  Fiorelli,  and  Fedell. 

London ;  LONGMANS  L  CO.— Price  21  r. 


BOOKS  FBEF  BT  POST. 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  value  sent  safely  packed,  poet  free,  on 
receipt  of  a  P.O.  Order  for  the  published  price. 

%•  A  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  HANDSOMELY-BOUND  BOOKS  for  PrttenU 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 


J ust  published,  8vo.,  illustrated,  price  64. 

A  URAL  SURGERY :  a  Treatise  on  the  Curable  Forms 

of  Ear  Disease.  By  Gkorge  P.  Field,  M.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  London. 

London  ;  HENRY  RENSHAW,  356  Strand. 


^  AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPIHC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS.— The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palaeogvapfaical,  Nnmismatical,  Royal  GkMiiigraphioal,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  M^,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  Terms  and  Spedmens,  apply  to  the  Manager. 

AUTOTYPE  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  defect  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

36  RATHBONB  PLACE, 

displays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  Wiluam  Blake.  21i. 
the  set— SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  ”  COMU8,”  and  SIX  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTS,  selected  from  the  recent  Blake  Exhibition. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  Ford  Madox-Browh.  21«. 

A  SET  of  BIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  L  Shields.  21«. 
the  set. 

The  ECCE  HOMO  of  Cave  Thohar.  10«.  6d. 

The  CATAPULT  of  B.  J.  Potntkb,  R.A.  £3  is.,  21<.,  7s.  6d. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS.— Studies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron.  In  aU  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7s.  6d.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  6<f.  each. 

TWENTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  M.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Bea\T8,  Bida,  Cruickrhank,  Lehmann, 
Luct,  Sant,  Ward,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ckitalognes  on  application. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  36  RATHBONE  PLACE. 

The  Works— EALING  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager— W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawter. 


13  Gbxat  Mabubobouoh  Street. 


X  Y  Z 


British  and  Continental. 


No  Second  Reference. 
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HDBST  &  BLACKETT'S  NEW  WORKS. 


MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.  By  Charles 

Lonx's,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late  of  the  Coldstrsam  Guards,  Author 
of  ”  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.”  2  vols.,  21s. 

“The  praise  which  the  *  Athenaenm  ’  gave  to  the  first  portion  of  Major  Loftns’a 
work  may  be  fairly  awardeil  to  the  second.  These  reminiiocnoos  are  pleasantly 
told.  Thera  is  a  cheeriness  about  them  which  communicates  its^  to  the 
reader.” — A  thenceum. 

**  A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  book.*’— 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  J.  W. 

Boddam-Whktham,  Author  of  ”  Pearb  of  the  Pacifle,”  Ac.  8to.,  with 
Illustrations,  154. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 

KNOWN.  By  Lord  William  Lennox.  2  vob.,  8vo.,  8O4. 

This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox’s  reminiscences  is  fully  as  enter* 
tainlng  as  the  prcoedlng  one.” — 1‘uU  Mali  Gcuetts. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

Guthrie,  Author  of  “  Through  Russia.”  2  rob.,  with  Illustrations,  214. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MRS.  ARTHUR.  By  Mrs.  OLiPHAjrr,  Author 

of  “  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  Ac.  S  vob. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

**  A  charming  story,  full  of  grace  and  tenderness.*’— J/irri/air. 

BEIDGET.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  “  Kitty,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  ♦Bridget’  cannot  but  Interest  and  charm  the  reader.”— Fani/y  Fair. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  8  vob. 

“  Mr.  Dixon’s  novel  has  decided  merits.”— 77b  Times. 

ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  SniRLEr  Smith. 

“A  decidedly  clever  story,  well  worth  reading.”— ifurwisg  Post. 

The  BURTHEN  of  REUBEN.  By  Mrs.  Rax- 

DOLPH,  Author  of  “  Gentianella,"  Ac.  8  vob.  tMay  26. 


Now  ready,  i^ice  Threepence. 

QUNDAY  TRADING.— Speeches  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  Against  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes’s  Bill,  April  26, 1871  ; 
Against  Sir  Thomas  Chambers’s  Bill,  April  10, 1872.  Revised  from  the  Reporters 
Notes.  Xbo  a  Few  Words  upon 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

'  London  :  EDWARD  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  aU  BookseUers. 
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NOTICE.— The  Third  Edition  (Fifth  Thousand) 

WILL  BB  RBADT  ON  MONDAY,  OP 

A  DAY  or  MY  LIFE  AT  ETON. 

BY  A  PRESENT  ETON  BOY. 

Small  post  8ro.,  limp  cloth,  2s,  6d, 


ADDITIOyAL  PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

**  In  spite  of  what  sceptical  critics  may  say,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  an  Eton 
hoy,  and  am  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  next  year.  If  they  don’t  like  to  belicTe 
it  they  needn’t ;  it  doesn’t  do  me  any  harm." 


From  the  LITERARY  CHURCHMAN. 

“  It  is  that  very  rare  thing— a  work  of  natural,  brilliant,  and  yet  perfectly 
innocent  humonr." 

From  the  SPECTATOR. 

We  are  assured  on  gool  authority  that  this  amusing  little  volume  is  the 
genuine  production  of  an  Eton  boy.  We  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least,  but  we 
feel  pretty  sure  that  he  is  not  the  idle  }'onng  rascal  that  he  describes  himself  as 
being.  ...  We  recommend  to  our  readers,  young  and  old,  this  most  enter* 
toining  little  book." 

From  the  DAILY  NEWS.  Matrh  31. 

“  The  very  originality  of  this  delightful  book  is  iierhapi  in  it-elf  a  stronger 
ground  of  doubt,  for  clever  youth  is  mostly  imitative.  .  .  .  The  little  world 
of  Eton  is  hero  seen  as  it  may  be  suppose  l  to  be  reflected  in  the  schoolboy’s 
mind,  and  the  picture  bears  the  impress  of  truth  on  every  page.  ...  It  may 
safely  he  predicted  that  ‘Pallcy’  and  'Jenson’  will  be  associated  with  Eton 
«chool  life  as  long  as  the  names  of  the  most  illu3trioii.s  of  her  scholars." 

From  the  SCHOOL  GVARDIJtN. 

“  We  take  up  this  book  with  curiosity.  We  go  on  reading  it  with  avidity. 
We  laugh  many  times  with  intense  amusement.’’ 

lA)ndon :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTOX,  8KARLE,  &  RIVINOTON, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  Elect  street,  E.C. 


EICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

ItTEW  W0I2/K:S. 


SIND  REVISITED.  By  Captain  Richard  F. 

Burton,  F.B.O.S.  2to1s.,24«.  . 

"  In  ‘  Sind  Revisited  ’  Captain  Barton  displays  all  his  characteristic  charms  of 
style,— freshness  of  thought,  terseness  of  expression,  and  vigour  of  foehng.  The 
book,  too,  is  thoroughly  steeped  in  local  colour,  and  conveys  the  impression  to 
the  reader  that  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  land  which  he  reads  about.” 

[  World. 

The  LITERARY  REMAINS  of  the  Late. 

CHARLES  P.  TYRWHITT  DRAKE,  P.R.G.S.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir, 
by  W.  Besant,  M.A.  8vo.,  14*. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OP 

Sir  EDWARD  CREASY’S  HISTORY  of  the 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  Crown  8vo.,  6*. 

“  It  should  be  added  to  every  library.” — Vanity  Fair. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

MR.  ALBANY  DE  FONBIANQUE’S  “  BAD 

LUCK.”  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE’S  “GARTH.” 

3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OP 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD’S  “EDINA.”  In  crown 

Svo.,  with  an  Illustration,  price  C*. 

SECOND  EDITION  OP  I 

MR.  MOUNTENEY  JEPHSON’S  “  HE 

WOULD  BE  A  SOLDIER.’’  In  crown  8vo.,  with  Four  Illustrations, 
price  (>  «. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street,  Publishers  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

BOOICS. 


Now  ready,  in  demy  8vo.,  cloth  c.xtra,  price  21*. 

SEONEE';  or,  Camp  Life  on  the  Satpura  Range. 

A  Tale  of  Indian  Adventure.  By  RoitKRT  AnsiiTAGR  Stbrnoalk, 
F.R.U.S.  Illustrated  by  the  Autuok. 


Now  ready,  cloth  extra,  price  8*.  M. 

HOLY  CROSS  :  a  History  of  the  Wood  known 

as  the  True  Cross.  By  W.  C.  Frim£,*LL.D. 

Now  ready. 

A  MODERN  MEPHISTOPHELES.  Crown 

8ro.,  cloth  extra,  price  10*.  6d. 

NEW  SCOTTISH  NOVEL  NOW  READY. 

THE  DAWSONS  OF  GLENARA. 

Three  Vols. 

New  Novel,  ready  this  day. 

FRA.NK  CAREY;  a  Story  of  Victorian  Life. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Sketches  of  A^utrnllan  Life  and  Scenery."  In  3  vols. 
Now  ready,  crown  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7*.  6d. 

NOBLE  WORDS  &  NOBLE  DEEDS.  Trans- 

lat«d  from  the  French  of  B.  Ml'u.rr.  By  Dora  Luoh.  Containing 
many  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Phiuppotk A vx. 

”  A  book  that  is  certain  to  become  a  favourite  with  young  people.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  freely  llluitrated,  and  it  would  be  dlfflcnlt  to  select  a  bett  r  book 
for  presentation,  its  aim  being  the  formation  of  nobleness  of  purpose  and  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  youthful  mind." — Court  Jonrmtl. 

r.ondon :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  A  RIVINGTON, 
Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  E.O. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 

This  day  is  published,  with  Two  Illustrations,  Part  I.  of 

A  MODERN  MINISTER. 

To  be  completed  in  Thirteen  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  each,  beings 
the  initial  work  of  a  Scries  entitled  the  Chmvblet  Novels. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellert  and  at  Railway  BooksUtllt. 

COMPLETION  OF  COMTE’S  SYSTEM  OF  POSITIVE 

POLITY. 

Now’  complete,  in  4  volumes,  8ro.  price  £4. 

A  UGUSTE  COMTE'S  SYSTEM  of  POSITIVE  POLITY, 

or  Treatise  upon  Sociology.  Translated  from  the  Paris  Edition  of 
1831 — 1834,  and  furnished  with  Analytical  Tables  of  Contents. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately  as  follows: — 

I.  GENERAL  VIEW  of  POSITIVISM  and  INTRO- 

DL’tJTORY  PRINCIPLRS.  Translated  by  J.  H.  Bridges,  M.B.  21*. 

II.  The  SOCIAL  STATICS,  or  the  ABSTRACT  LAWS 

of  HUMAN  ORDER.  Translated  by  F.  Harrison,  M. A.  14*. 

III.  The  SOCIAL  DYNAMICS,  or  the  GENERAL 

LAWS  of  HUMAN  PROGRESS  (the  Philosophy  of  History).  Translated  by 
Professor  Beeslt,  M.A.  3U. 

IV.  The  THEORY  of  the  FUTURE  of  MAN.  Tranalated 

by  R.  CoNOREVX,  M.D.  Together  with  Oomtk’s  Early  Essays,  translateil  by 
H.  D.  Hutton,  B.A.  24*.  _ 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


COMPLETION  OF  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION. 

Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  14*.  cloth, 

SUPERNATURAL  RKLIGION ;  an  Inquiry  into 

Reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Volume  the  Third,  completing  the  ^ 
Vols.  I,  A  II.  Sixth  Edition,  price  24*. 

.  London,  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


I’rinted  for  the  *  New-stroet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London ;  and  published  by 

EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  11*1  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday.  May  19, 1877, 


